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We were recently invited into the com- 
pany of the Ghost of the Cock Lane Ghost, 
by an advertisement in the Times News- 
paper, in which a demonstrator or showman, 
Mr. Stone, begged “leave to inform the nobi- 
lity and gentry that he has just returned | 
from the United States, accompanied by 
Mrs. M. B, Hayden for the purpose of De-| 
monstrating the wonderful Phenomena kuown 
in that country as Spiritual Manifestations, 
and which have created the most intense 
excitement in all classes of society—Resi- 
dence, Twenty-six, Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square. Hours at home, from 
Eleven to Two and from Four to Six.” So 
the announcement ran. We had read some- | 


mystery, if it be a mystery, called “spirit 
knocking” in the sentimental language of 
America. We resolved to visit Mrs, Hay- 
den, and knock up an acquaintance with 
the ghosts who meet in her apartments, 


man Square. We ourselves happened to be | 


wise resolve. 
Yet had we gone for mirth into such com-| 


for a midnight jest entered his father’s | 


it be true, as the believers in the “spirit 
knockings ” tell us, that the spirits of beloved | 





noise of rapping, then our most solemn feel- 
ings and our tenderest emotions are awakened | 


| by the act of positive communion with the | 


dead. 
If it be otherwise—if that which is the| 
holiest ground within the human heart be 


| through such exhibitions dug into for gold by | 


coarse impostors—if thesimple questioner who | 
P 


with trembling nerves believes that she is | 
brought into the presence of an angel mother | 
with whom it is a foretaste of Heaven to! 


| converse—if she be played upon by cheats 


who laugh under their sleeves at her credulity 


| and turn her money in their pockets,—then 
| such cheating is no matter for amusement. 


Thattis an impiety and wickedness far exceed- | 


| ing the measure of an ordinary fraud, which 


| apostles, 





trades upon our solemn love towards the 
ead— 


“Tn slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which common human-heartedness inspires, 
And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 
Upon this sacred ground, if nowhere else.” 


There haye often been people impelled, out 
of the ignorance and coarseness of their 
natures, to the forging of clumsy tales, in 
which they themselves, together with the 
Supreme Being, are the chief actors. Not 
many weeks ago two cowherd’s children in 
France—in consequence of information re- 
ceived direct from the Virgin Mary—became 
accredited by Infallibility. itself as new 
Not many months ago a girl in 
Suffolk dealt divine information through the 
neighbourhood, attesting her inspiration by 


| total abstinence from food. We may read in 


pamphlets printed centuries ago, how in some 
parts of Switzerland and France a divine 
epidemic seized upon the children, how they 
preached powerfully in their sleep, and were 
attended at their bedsides by large con- 
gregations; or we may read of “the 
German Lazarus” who delivered a lon 
list of messages from Heaven, and attested 


his mission by professing that he never 


slept. This Lazarus was constantly caught 
napping ; but he explained the fact to 
his own honour, by stating that his parents 
were so much distressed by his incessant 
wakefulness, that he found it necessary to 
feign sleep occasionally, for the comfort of 
their minds. 

Knocking or Rapping ghosts are no new 
imposition. Ina relation of facts concerning 
“spirit-knockings ” written in an American 
pamphlet that is now before us, “by J. Ro- 
binson,” we are told much, not only of the 
knockings of the unseen beings, but also of 
the imitations of evil spirits, which, “ re- 
sembled scratching produced with the finger 
nails.” Now, will any keeper of a knocking 
ghost, or any lady or gentleman who has 
taken up the trade of communicating between 
knocking spirits and the gullible portion of 
the public (which lady or gentleman is called 
in the trade a Medium), turn to the Annual 
Register for the year 1762, and read what is 
there entitled “A summary account of the 
proceedings in regard to some strange noises 
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heard the beginning of the year at a house in 
Cock Lane, West Smithfield.” Having read 
the said account, let:the said ghost-keeper or 
Medium answer to our catechism on the 
History of Knockers in a simple way. Q. 
Who was the first Medium? A. Little Miss 
Parsons. Y. Who was she? A. The daughter 
of the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s. @Q. How 
did the spirit-knocking in her ease begin ? 
A. Her father, the clerk, had taken as lodgers 
a gentleman and lady, and in the absence of 
the gentleman, little Miss Parsons slept with 
the lady, who was called Miss Fanny. Miss 
Fanny complained one morning that she and 
her bedfellow had been disturbed all night by 
noises. The noises continued, and at length 
excited much attention, but the lady and 
gentleman removed into the neighbourhood 
of Clerkenwell (where Miss Fanny presently 
died), and then the noise in Parsons’ house 
was discontinued. @. You have said that 
the first Medium was little Migsg Parsons ; 
in what way do you connect the story 
of the Cock Lane Ghost with her, and dis- 
cover the resemblance that exists between 
that child and yourself? A. Eighteen months 
after Miss Fanny left the Parsonses, and in 
the beginning of the year 1762, the noises 


recommenced, and it is recorded of little Miss | 


Parsons, that the child, upon certain knock- 
ings and scratchings, which seemed to proceed 
from beneath her bedstead, was sometimes 
thrown into violent fits and agitations ; and a 
woman attendant, or the father, Mr. Parsons, 
put questions to the spirit or ghost, as it was 
supposed by the credulous to be, and they 
had also dictated how many knocks should 
serve for an answer, either in the affirmative 
or negative. Now this plan, invented by 
little Miss Parsons, differs in no material 
respect from my own. @Q. What was the 
object of Miss Parsons and her friends? A. 


The ghost declared itself to be the ghost of| 


the deceased Miss Fanny, and its business was 


to aceuse the gentleman of having poisoned | 


her by giving to her arsenic in a glass of purl 
when she was ill of small-pox. @. Was not 
that very wicked? A. It was very capitally 
done. Little Miss Parsons was removed from 
house to house, but the noises followed her, 
the ghost protesting that she would follow 
her wherever she went, and the exhibition 
was exceedingly attractive ; for, as it is said in 
the Annual Register, “numbers of persons of 
fortune and character, and several Focmemee: 
assisted at the vagaries of the invisible 
knocker and scratcher.” @. Were the pre- 
tensions of this girl seriously tested? A. Yes, 
they were, she was tied up in a hammock 
with her feet and hands bound apart from 
one another, but the ghost refused then to 
make its knockings audible. The spirit had 
also promised by an affirmative knock, that it 
would attend three gentlemen into the vault 





(Conducted by 


ber some lines by Churchill on the subject of 
this expedition to the vault. Can you repeat 
some of them? A. I can, for I have -found 
them in the Register. They begin “Dark 
was the night,” and after exactly a hundred 
lines of exordium by which the expectation 
of the reader is prepared, they proceed in ten 
lines more to disclaim all straining after false 
effect, and then relate in a single couplet the 
adventure of the descent to the vault : 


** Silent all three went in; about 
All three turn'd silent, and came out.” 


@. What was the end of the story of the 
Cock Lane Ghost? A. The condemnation 
of poor Mr. Parsons to the pillory. @. May 
you not conclude from this, that spirit- 
knocking is unsuited to the genius of this 
country? A. I do not know. The people 
pitied Mr. Parsons, and no egg was lifted up 
against him. 

The Fox family, by whom this ghostly 
rapping was revived in America not many 
years ago, were so successful in their venture 
—retiring very soon upon a little independence 
—that the spirit trade, as carried on by them, 
became at once an established business, A 
ghost in Rhode Island, improving upon the 
practice of his ancestor in Cock Lane, induced 
a young woman to give a dose of arsenic to 
her stepbrother. In Oneida County there 
sprang up an association of persons who had 
become, as they said, impressed by the in- 
timacy which was springing up between the 
world of flesh and the world of spirits. These 
people, taking the coarse view of things that 
superstition favours, believed that we were 
on the point of realising that state of affairs 
of which we read in Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels, or in Byron’s Heaven and Earth. 
“ Spirits,” they said, “are beginning to have 
power to form friendships and connexions 
with mortals,” and since, as they declared, it 
would be wicked to form contracts that might 
interfere with the rights, and defeat the un- 
known possible desires, of spirits, two hundred 
men and sixty women—having a few mediums, 
no doubt, among their number—abolished 
marriages. 
thousands who believed in the establishment 
of a direct communication with the spirit 
world, some blasphemous persons at Auburn, 
in the State of New York—determined that 
no dark recess of profanity, out of which gold 
could be taken, should be left unvisited— 
published a newspaper, conducted by the 
Apostles and the Prophets, under the 
direction of the Lord Supreme! We quote 
from the prospectus, simply stating that the 
publication of the newspaper therein an- 
nounced did really take place, and was, m 
fact, a very dreary sample of the lucubrations 
of the Rappers. “ This ae, the 
prospectus said, “is dictate 


under St. John’s chureh, and knock in their | the flesh, and by them edited, superintended, 


presence upon the coffins (Miss Fanny’s) 
wherein lay her body. @. I think I remem- 


and controlled. Its object is, the diselésure 
of truth from Heaven, guiding mankind into 
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open visions of Paradise ; open communica- 
tion with spirits redeemed ; and proper and 
progressive understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of the merits of Jesus Christ, from 
whom they originated in inspiration absolute, 
and of whom they teach, as the only 
Saviour of a dissevered and bewildered race. 
The circle of Apostles and Prophets are its 
conductors from the interior ; holding control 
over its columns, and permitting no article to 
find place therein unless originated, dictated, 
or admitted by them; they acting under 
the direction of the Lord Supreme. James 
Congdon, Charles Coventry, Andrew L. 
Wilson, and Lonson Bush are its publishers 
and proprietor ; they having become, in full 
confidence of mind, disciples of the Lord, and 
being present external agents of the circle 
apostolic and prophetic; ad¢ting under the 
direction, while faithful, as instruments for 
the distribution of truth.” 

The Fox family, of Rochester, U.S., as we 
have already said, first revived in America 
the modern variations on the story of the 
Cock Lane Ghost. When tested fairly by a 
perfect stranger, their ghosts rapped out 
nothing but blunders: however, we are 
not left even to infer the dishonesty of 
their pretensions; we have clearer evi- 
dence, not only of their fraud, but of the 
way in which they practised it. Mrs. 
Norman Culver, a relation of these Foxes, 


assisted in the depredations upon geese, and 
shared their secret; but was not so much a 


wonder of a woman as to keep it. She 
therefore made a formal deposition, certified 
by two respectable witnesses, at the town 
of Arcadia, in the province of New York, 
in which, among other things she said, “I 
am, by marriage, a relation of the Fox 
girls; their brother married my husband’s 
sister, The girls have been a great deal 
at my house, and for about two years I 
was a very sincere believer in the rappings ; 
but some things which I saw when I was 
visiting the girls at Rochester made me sus- 
pect that they were deceiving. I resolved to 
satisfy myself in some way; and some time 
afterwards I made a proposition to Catherine 
to assist her in producing the manifestations, 
I had a cousin visiting me from Michigan, 
who was going to consult the spirits, and I 
told Catherine that if he intended to go to 
Detroit, it would be a great thing for them 
to convince him. I also told her that if I 
could do anything to help her, I would do it 
cheerfully .nat I should probably be able 
to answer ail the questions he would ask, and 
I would do it if she would show me how to 
make the raps. She said that as Margaretta 
was absent, she wanted somebody to help her, 
and that if 1 would become a Medium, she | 
would explain it all to me.” Mrs. Culver 
thus became an accomplice, and after she had 
assisted a few times in conveying hints that 
would suffice for the conquest of her sceptical 
cousin from Detroit, after a brief probation, 
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she was admitted to 
mysteries. 

We call particular attention to her story. 
“The raps,” deposed Mrs, Culver, “ are pro- 
duced with the toes. All the toes are used. 
After nearly a week’s practice, with Catherine 
showing me how, I could produce them per- 
fectly myself. At first it was very hard work 
todoit. Catherine told me to warm my feet, 
or put them in warm water, and it would 
then be easier work to rap; she said that she 
had sometimes to warm her feet three or 
four times in the course of an evening. I 
found that heating my feet did enable me 
to rap a great deal easier. I have sometimes 
produced a hundred and fifty raps in suc- 
cession. I can rap with all the toes on both 
feet ; it is most difficult to rap with the great 
toe. Catherine told me how to manage to 
answer the questions. She said it was 
generally easy enough to answer right, if 
the one who asked the questions called the 
alphabet.” And so forth, the rest of the 
details of trickery being all clumsy and 
common-place enough. 

This being the substance of our readings 
in the matter of knocking and rapping spirits, 
we paid our visit to the London ghosts esta- 
blished in genteel apartments in Upper 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, very soon 
after we accidentally saw the advertisement 
we have set forth. 

We were two—Brown and Thompson. We 
rapped at the door of the house in which 
the knocker lived, on a cloudy and warm 
evening in the beginning of this present 
November, which month began, as all the 
country knows, with days unusually dull and 
close. We donot idly talk about the weather, 
for it has a definite connection with our 
story. Having inquired whether Mr. Stone 
was at home, well knowing that he was—for 
he had advertised himself to be at home at 
that hour in the evening to all parties who 
desired an introduction to the world of spirits 
—and having replied to the question about 
our names by stating that our calling was 
“in consequence of an advertisemeut,” we 
were conducted to a drawing-room, in which 
we found that the maid who preceded us had 
just lighted the fire. Mr. Stone presently 
appearing, solemn as became a man who 
knew his lodgings to be haunted, pointed 
courteously to the sticks that had begun to 
crackle in the grate over the lighted paper, 
and murmured “ We have had no fire here; 
we did not like to light it, for it is so very 
warm.” ‘Truly no fire was needed, and we 
have a reason of our own for citing Mr. Stone’s 
corroboration of the fact. 

To Mr. Stone, who “had just returned 
from the United States” with Mrs. Hayden, 
for the purpose of demonstrating those won- 
derful phenomena, which “ have created the 
most intense excitement in all classes or 
society,” we introduced ourselves by saying 
that we had called in consequence of am 


a full participation in the 
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pdvertisement ; and we sat down before the 
man who was to bring us to the world of 
ghosts. 

“You are aware,” he said, “that T have 
given a good deal of my attention to electro- 
biology?” We were aware. “I have re- 
cently visited America, where great sensation 
has been made by manifestations from the 
world of spirits, made by means of a noise, 
like rapping. You have perhaps heard of the 
Rappers ?” Something ; we came there to be 
informed. “It is very curious,” said Mr. 
Stone. “I have examined these manifesta- 
tions with great industry, and I have arrived 
at the conviction that they are true, that 
they cannot be explained by human minds, 


that they really do emanate from the spirit | 


world. The lady whom I have brought with 
me is decidedly the best Medium I met with, 


and I, therefore, thought it well that the| 


phenomena should be investigated in this 
country.” Mr. Stone here pausing and 
looking into the fire, we inquired what might 
be the theory of Mediums? “It is very sin- 
gular,” said Mr. Stone. “There are some per- 
sons in whose sphere the spirits have more 
power. The grossness of matter commonly 


repels them, but there are some people whose 
nervous systems appear to act—you know how 
delicate the nervous system is—whose nervous 
systems appear to act as—we can only sup- 
pose, of course, we do not profess to account 


for these things—as conductors, as magnets, 
so to speak, whose bodies are surrounded by 
an atmosphere in which the spirits freely 
move. In the neighbourhood of such a person, 
spirits manifest themselves. Such a person 
isa Medium.” “Your Medium sits at the 
table, and the ghosts rap on it?” we asked. 
“She must sit near the table,” answered Mr. 
Stone, “because—we cannot control or account 
for it—the spirits will not knock beyond 
her influence. That is the nature and the 
necessity of the Medium, but sometimes 
the spirits will perform their promise to 
follow some person to a distant place and 
knock.” (The Ghost of Cock Lane, and the 
descent into the vault, to witness!) “We 
were demonstrating the other evening at the 
house of a distinguished gentleman in the 
country, when a spirit promised to be present 
to him in his library at a fixed hour. The 
eee listened, and, being very deaf, 

eard nothing ; but, on holding his ear more 
attentively, he said that he distinctly thought 
he caught a rapping. It is very curious that 
the spirits accommodate themselves to deaf 
people. During the whole of the evening at 
this gentleman’s, the spirits knocked more 
loudly than usual.” 

When Mr. Stone had further talked about 
distinguished patronage, and about the won- 
ders that had been performed, one of us sug- 
gested to him, delicately, as unwilling to hurt 
his feelings by implying too roughly that a 
man who trembled on the confines of the 
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aici aa eee 
course we knew that his time was not wholly 
given to the public—that there was some 
honorarium,” the reply was prompt. “One 
guinea each person, or five guineas for a party 
of ten.” This being understood, we felt our 
way to the inquiry, which we shaped as well 
as we could, “When will the performance 
begin?” The reply being in effect “We 
take in each party separately,” we signified 
our desire to be taken in as soon as possible, 

The door into the back drawing-room bein 
then opened, we were introduced to Mr. ail 
Mrs. Hayden, the Medium’s husband, and the 
Medium. Introduction having been promptly 
made, we were left—we, Messrs. Brown and | 
Thompson —in the lady’s hands. She sat | 
opposite to us on one side of the round table, 
firm asa rock. 

The Medium sat not only opposite to us, 
| but opposite to the fire. It had first occurred 
to us when we went into that back drawing: 
room, that the kitchen had come upstairs; 
| there was such an enormous fire in the grate, 
Though it was so warm out of doors that, 
as Mr. Stone remarked, “We did not like 
to light the fire” in the front drawing-room ; 
in the back room the glowing coals were 
jheaped into a red-hot mountain; and the 
whole atmosphere was feverish. What did 
|Catherine Fox tell Mrs. Culver? “ Cathe- 
rine told me to warm my feet, or put them 
jin warm water, and it would then be easier 
work to rap: she said that she had some- 
times to warm her feet three or four times 
in the course of an evening.” 

As we sat in the hot room, with the table 
between us, opposite to the Medium who sat 


}opposite to the fire, we had begun to ponder 


upon by-gone people, and to think how we 
could seize “the vapoury phantoms of 
futurity” by questioning the ghosts. “Can 
we call any spirit?” “ You can speak only 
with spirits in the room ; the room is full of 
spirits, and some one spirit that is present will 
often go out, if you wish it, to fetch you another 
with whom you desire to communicate. If 
you question one who is hese, he will knock, 
or if you wait, some spirit that desires to 
communicate with one of us will knock, and 
call attention to itself.”—* How did you be- 
comea Medium?” “TI did not know what it 
meant when I used to hear the spirits rapping 
about me in my bedroom, and following me 
wherever I went. They knocked so distinctly 
that my husband—who heard them also, wher 
I was present—once got up and opened the 
parlour door, thinking that there was some- 
body who wanted to come in. Then I found 
out that they were spirits who desired to 
speak, and had no other way at present of 
communicating with us. If you ask them any 
question, and they answer yes, they rap; and 
if they answer no, they are silent. If we use 
letters of the alphabet, and point to them in 
succession, they will spell out sentences, and 





in that way tell what they wish.” This was 


other world could think of money, that “Of!the substance of the account given by the 
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Medium, who added some examples of the care 
taken of herself by the spirits, and of a com- 
munication of importance made to her that 
morning by a deceased child ; a story told to 
us already in the next room by Mr. Stone, 
whose version had, however, in one point, dif- 
fered materially from the Medium’s. 

A large card lay before us on the table, 
| upon which were printed in capitals, row after 
| row, the letters of the alphabet, and in a last 

row the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 
| There were also pencils with which we might 
| point, and there was paper upon which we 
| might write down the letters as the spirits 
indicated them, and spell out the messages 
delivered from the other world. 

We were quite still. Brown was solemn ; 
Thompson looked into vacancy ; the Medium 
looked down into the table : we were waiting 
for a communication from any kind ghost 
who would 

“ Be as a presence or a motion—one 
Among the many there.”—( Rap-tap.) 


“There is a rapping !” said Mrs, Hayden with 
an indistinct certainty about the expression of 
| her voice, as though she really fancied that 
she heard a rapping, but might be in error. 
| “Who knocks?” we desired to know. 
“The spirit ” said Mrs, Hayden, “ desires to 
| communicate with one of us.” Then, talk- 
ing with her mouth near to the table, as 
though she were about to sip knowledge from 
|| spirits in the wood, she asked “Who do you 
speak to? Is it to me?” (No rapping.) “Is it 
to this gentleman?” (No rapping.) “Is it to 
that gentleman.” (Rap-tap.) That gentleman 
was Mr. Thompson, who was requested to 
converse with the spirit: it was probably 
that of a near relative. 

Says Thompson, “ Are you related to me?” 

Rap-tap. 

“What is the relationship between us ? ” 

Thompson is directed to take up the alpha- 
bet, begin at A, and point to all the letters in 
succession, When Thompson points at M there 
isa rap-tap. M is put down by his friend 
Brown upon a piece of paper as the first letter 
of the word, and Thompson travels through the 
alphabet again till he is stopped at O, which 
Brown puts down, while Thompson begins 
again and gets to T, where, being stopped, to 
save trouble, he says, “Isit Mother?” Rap- 
tap. Mother; very good. 

But ‘Thompson does not laugh, for very 
dear to his heart is the thought of a mother 
who has been known to him from early 
childhood only as an angel. Surely she 
would speak to her son, if she had power, 
though she has been parted from him for so 
many years. What starlight musings of the 
boy who thought that guardian angels lived 
in stars, and looked up at the sky for hours, 
to dream which was the bright particular 
star in which his angel dwelt ; what yearnings 


of the youth for a mother’s sympathy and 
| guidance when all passions and affections 
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were astir ; what sacred mysteries belonging 
to the inmost thoughts of a whole life, so far 
as it has gone, were touched by the assertions 
that the spirit of the lost mother was first to 
speak. Truly then, if there were truth in 
Rapping, and if that spirit had addressed her 
son, she would have spoken not in vain. 

“ Have you anything to say to me?” asked 
Thompson. Rap-tap. “Will you say it?” 
Then, by the most tedious process of getting 
each letter in succession knocked out of the 
eard, and with a few mistakes in spelling, 
which were corrected as they were made, 
but which consumed time, the spirit rapped 
out this sentence: “ Dear son, I am well 
pleased to see you, I watch over you and God 
blesses you.” Satisfactory, no doubt. A kind 
of sentence that might be regarded by any 
reasonable person as a sure proof of the 
ghost’s authenticity. But would she in the next 
place authenticate her claim to be the mother 
of Thompson? Would she convince her son 
by telling him her Christian name? Thompson 
began the alphabet with an inscrutable face ; 
but the light from the fire and window, al- 
though good enough for a ghost, or for a 
common purpose, was not good for a Medium, 
The spirit rapped at T (wrong), at I (wrong), 
at M (wrong) ; finally made out Timok—truly 
an odd Christian name for an English lady ; 
and having, in this instance, the curious 

eculiarity that it did not contain a single 
etter of the name that should have been 
communicated. But Timok might be some- 
thing mystic. The Medium said it was not 
mystic but mistake, and complained of the 
bad light. Spirits, perhaps, are forbidden 
spectacles. No more must be done until a 
lamp was lighted. 

Then it was again distinctly intimated to 
the professed spirit of Thompson’s mother, 
who had sought this conversation, that 
nothing mystical was wanted, only the Chris- 
tian name she had before she died— “ Went 
into the spirit world,” said the Medium, 
“the spirits never talk of death.”-—“ Before 
you went into the spirit world. Do you 
remember what that name was?” Rap-tap. 
“Will you tell itme?” Rap-tap. “Do so 
then, now, if you please.” So again came the 
answer knocked up from the alphabet, this 
time, E-U-N-I-C-E—of course, ridiculously 
wrong—but, as Eunice means “a happy 
victory,” and it might be again #aid that the 
spirit was mystical, Thompson said, “ We 
will presume that there may be some hidden 
meaning.” “ Hidden meaning, you think ?” 
said Mrs. Hayden, listlessly, as though the 
spirits and their sayings were rather affairs 
of ours. than ofhers. “Shall we try again for 
the real name?” “No,” said Thompson, “ it 
is not worth while; I will be satisfied with 
the first letter of it.” It was then most 
elaborately defined to the ghost, with almost 
legal periphrasis, what was required, and the 
ghost by rap-taps declared itself perfectly 
clear in its mind, and ready to oblige. “So 
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now for the initial of your Christian name 
in this world ?”—T. “Is that right?” asked 
the Medium. Thompson said no. “Then 
we had better try again, there may be some 


mistake.” The Medium explained the matter | 


in her own way to the table, and trying again, | 
speculated again unluckily upon M. That| 
was again quite wrong, and the Medium pro- 

osed to try again. Thompson had no 
doubt, that in not more than twenty-six | 
trials, and, perhaps, in one or two less, the 
right letter could be hit upon: so deélared 
himself content. He would now be glad} 
if the supposed ghost of his mother would | 
condescend to name the year in which she| 
passed into the spirit world. Did she 
remember it? Rap-tap: Would she tell 
it? Rap-tap. And what year was it ? 
Figures being now touched on the card in-| 
stead of letters, there was a tap at one, a tap | 
at eight, a tap at four (wrong, it should have | 
been at two), and a last tap at nine, which 
the spirit recanted by refusing to ratify the 
whole number when asked at the end whether 
it was what she meant. The Medium pro- 


\which I should not like to ask in public, 





bably caught a smile on Thompson’s face, and 


reserved to herself the advantage of another | 
guess ; she then settled upon the year 1846, | 
which was by more than twenty years a|and thirty-six. 
Thompson then ceased from his| 
inquiries, and we all proposed to wait and try | 


blunder. 


the powers of another spirit. 
After the usual solemnities, there was a 


— rat-tat-tat-tat. “What does that mean ?” | the sense that she was not doing so well as 
asked Brown. The Medium explained that | 


no two spirits have the same rap, and that by | 
familiarity you know the rap of any spirit as| 
distinctly as you know a voice. That spirits 
rapped according to their temperaments ; 
those of nervous people tapping quickly, of 
quiet people almost inaudibly, and so on. 
“Well, who is this?” asked Brown, and it 
turned out to be a repetition upon Brown of| 
the dull guesses we had just gone through in | 
the case of Thompson. It was the spirit of his 
mother. (Brown’s mother, he is happy 
to observe here, is alive and well.) Had 
this spirit of the dead-and-alive anything to| 
say? Yes, A dead-and-alive ghost was the pro- 
_— for the occasion. The most intermina- 

le game at beggar-my-neighbour is not half 
so dull and stupid as the knocking out of 
long and foolish sentences from the A. B. C. 
D. card of a Rapper. Brown must have been 
regarded as a suspicious character by the| 
Medium. The ghost of the dead-and-alive, | 
blundering over letters, tapping back ; and, | 
leaving, after all, her sentences in a broken 
down condition, said to Brown, “ Be candid ; 
investigate ; be careful; for this is: God’s 
work, my son.” 

God’s work ! 

The spirit then informed Brown by the 
usual slow process that his mother’s name 
was Mary ; falling into a trap which Brown 
had laid, possibly by dwelling with the 
pencil over M and A and R and Y; also 
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that she had been dead six years—aj} 
wrong. 

“T wish,” said Brown, “to ask some ques- 
tions concerning the future; can the spirits 
answer them without your knowing what 
they are?” “If they cannot, they will be 
silent,” said the Medium, “sometimes they 
do so. Try.”—“As they are questions 


” 


Will they see them written on paper?” 
“O yes.’—Brown wrote down very clearly; 
‘Shall I soon be married ?’ “ Will the spirits 
answer this question?”  Rat-tat-tat. “Ig 
Yes the answer?” Rat-tat-tat. ‘ How many 
children shall I have?’ was written next, 
Brown saying “ This is a question that must 
be answered in numbers. Does the spirit see 
it?”  Rat-tat-tat. “Can it answer me?” 
Rat-tat-tat. And so the spirit answered b 
the usual process, “One Hundred and Thirty- 
Six.” When the 1 was obtained, and then 
the 3 to go next to it, and then the 6 to go 
after that, the rapid growth of Brown’s family 
amused Thompson, and the imminent carry- 
ing on of the sum into thousands was pre- 
vented by hisill-timed mirth. The production 
of children by Brown stopped therefore 
prematurely at the number of one hundred 





The Medium, who alwaysasked whether the 
answers fitted, and who did not clearly know 
whether she might not be succeeding vastly, 
although she evidently felt a little puzzled by 


might be expected, was now re-assured by the 
reverent toue in which the too explosive 
Thompson asked whether the spirit of his 
sister were in the room. His only sister being | 
in vigorous health, he did not expect her 
ghost ; but it was there, and very prompt to 
answer him. How long had she been dead? 
Two years. 

So the dreary labour was continued ; but we | 
cannot fatigue our readers with the whole | 
monotony of a sitting that was not enlivened | 
by one happy guess. 

After two hours in the presence of the | 
Medium and the great fire, we passed into | 
the front drawing-room again, and paid our 
money. Mr. Stone trusted that we had found 
the spirits answering satisfactorily. It ap- 
peared to us rather probable that they 
did answer very satisfactorily at a guinea 
a head. Nevertheless we creme not, 
and listened to the further wonders that | 
he had to tell of spirits that sometimes not 
only rapped, but moved heavy furniture 
about. He had seen a large loo table, he 
said, turned topsy turvy by the spirits. He 
told us more, and offered us gratuitously 
a fresh sitting, if we had not been satisfied | 
with the first. We had seen enough. We | 
asked for printed information, and brought | 
home with usa pamphlet upon Spirit Knock- | 
ing, which he recommended to our notice. | 
Ithad the motto on the cover, “Behold, I stand | 
at the door, and knock.” Within the pamphiet 
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we have since read of a spit that flew up a 
chimney, of a stirrup-iron that followed a 
man through a wood, and other miserable 
nonsense. 

Of the use of Holy Scripture in the 
writings of these people we abstain from 
saying much. We will give, however, from 
the pamphlet placed in our hands one 
example. ‘The writer dwells, among other 
things, upon the account of Peter’s coming 
after his delivery from prison and knocking 
at the door of Mary’s house, when his friends 
within, who would not at first believe the 
servant’s tidings that Peter stood at the gate, 
said afterwards “It is his angel.” “It is evi- 
dent from this,” argues the Rapper’s pamphlet, 
“that those who were gathered together 
praying, thought it possible for an angel to 
knock,"—we will quote no more of the stuff. 
This miserable delusion, the ghost of a dead 
ghost, this clumsiest of all the cheats that ever 
offered folly to be bolted by the greedy 
appetite of superstition without even the 
courtesy of cooking it a little, did for a 
| short time turn the heads of thousands 
| inAmerica. But, even in America—the Land 
| of Promise to the Mormons, and to many other 
sects of fanatics—the Rappers came at last to 
be generally understood after Mrs. Culver’s de- 
position had been published; the “ intense 
excitement in all classes of society” died out ; 
and now this ghost of the Cock Lane Ghost, 
having been ‘aid a second time, makes a 
third appearance, more faded than ever, and 
by advertisement invites “the nobility and 


be present at its manifestations—“God’s | 


work, my son ;”—nothing of the Treadmill 
quality in it. 


MY FORTUNE. 


A GREAT many years ago—two-and-twenty 
years to-night—I well remember what a cold; 
wet night it was, with a thick sleet’ driving 
against the windows, and a melancholy, moan- 
ing wind creeping through the leafless branches. 
It had been quite a sad winter time to us at 
home—the only sad one I had ever known, 
for it was just two or three weeks after the 
accident had happened that first laid me on 
my couch, and only a few days before, my 
father had told me that I should never be 
able to rise from it any more. It had been 
a heavy blow to us all. 

We sat together in the drawing-room all 
the long evening, my father, and my mother, 
and I—my sister Kate had gone the day 
before to some friends of ours in the country. 
One gets so soon used to misfortunes and 
disappointments when just a little time has 
passed ; but, at the first, they are often so hard 
to bear, and I think that never, at any time, 
did I feel such sorrow at the thought that I 
must be an invalid my whole life as I did 
that night. I was only a girl—not fifteen 
yet; and, at that:age we are so full of bright 
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dreams about the future, looking forward 
with such clear, joyous hopefulness to the 
world that is just beginning to open before 
us, stretching out our hands so eagerly to the 
—_ light that we think we see in the far 

istance. It was so hard to have the bright 
view shut out for, ever, to have the bright 
dreams fade away, to have all the hopes that 
to me had made thethought of life so beautiful 
torn from me for ever in one moment. 

I had borne the knowledge of it all quite 
calmly at first; it was only now that I 
thought I really felt and knew all that I was 
losing. But, thank God, my life has not 
been what in my faithlessness I thought, that 
night, it would be; thank God, that the 
whole bitterness of those few hours’ thought 
has never come to me, as it did then, again. 

Early in the evening my father bad been 
reading to us aloud ; but since he ceased, no 
word had been spoken inthe room. He had 
been writing for the last two hours; my 
mother, sitting by the fire, was reading. The 
whole house was silent; and from without, 
the only sounds that came to us were the 
wind howling through the trees, and the cold 
rain dashing on the windows—both cheerless 
sounds enough to hear. It was indeed a 
night for melancholy thoughts ; and to one ill 
and weak as I was then, perhaps it’ was to 
be forgiven that, thinking of the future and 
the past, looking back upon the happy days 
that. were gone, and forward to where the 
sunless clouds hung so heavily, I should 


{scarcely be able to press back the tears that 
gentry ” during the present London season, to | 


tried to blind me, ‘ 
For when we are very young we shrink 


'so from feeling prison-bound; we pray so 





earnestly, that if sorrow must come to us, it 
may rather burst in sudden storm upon us, 
and, passing away, leave the blue sky clear 
again, than that our whole life should be 
wrapped up in a cold grey shroud, through 
which no deep sorrow can ever pierce into our 
hearts—no deep joy ever come to gladden us. 

And in that. grey shroud I thought that 
my life was to lie hidden and withered ; and 
now, while as yet it was: only closing over 
me—while with passionate resistance I would 
still have struggled to tear it’ back, I felt: that 
my hands were bound. 

A little thing will sometimes serve to 
divert our thoughts even when they very 
much engross us; and so it was that night 
that I was suddenly startled out of the midst 
of my reverie’ by two loud, sharp knocks 
upon the street door—a sound certainly by no 
means uncommon. And perhaps, if nothing 
more had followed, I might have fallen again | 
into my former thoughts ; but, as I lay fora 
few moments listening, the door was opened, 
and then there followed such strange hurried 
exclamations—half of surprise, half of alarm 
—mingled with such apparently irresistible 
bursts of laughter, that my first’ dull interest 
began rapidly to change into’ a far more 
active feeling. 
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“ My love, what’s that ?” asked my father, 


without looking up. 

“T can’t imagine!” my mother answered, 
in a puzzled tone, laying down her book. 

Just at this moment we heard a quick step 
running up the stairs,and all our eyes with 
one accord turned to the door, which in two 
or three minutes was burst open, and to our 
extreme amazement, in rushed our servant 
Ann with a little half-naked child in her 
arms. Yes, that little creature standing 
on the step, was the only thing to be seen 
when she had opened the door. 

“Upon my word this is going too far,” my 
father exclaimed, angrily, when we had heard 
Ann’s story. “It isn’t two months since the 
same trick was played in town. Ann, call 
Tom to get a lantern immediately, and 
follow me. We must make a search ; though 
indeed it’s hopeless to think of catching any 
one on such a night as this. Whoever has 
done it is out of reach by this time. My 
dear,” he turned round as he was hurrying 
from the room, “don’t do anything with the 
child until I come back ; I’m afraid she’s ill,” 
and he closed the door. 

I shall never forget what a poor little 
object it was. It had scarcely an atom of 
clothing on it—just a torn old frock that 
would hardly hang together, and its poor 
little white shoulders and arms were all bare, 
and wet with the heavy rain. 


fair hair was wet too, but her face was what 


attracted and astonished me most, for in 
spite of the bitter coldness of the night, it 
was glowing like fire, with a spot of the 
brightest scarlet on each cheek, and her large 
blue eyes so unnaturally bright that it was 
quite painful to look at them. Yet such a 
sweet face it was ! 

My mother made her kneel beside me on 
my couch, and we talked to her, and kissed 
her, and taking off the old wet frock, wrapped 
my mother’s shawl around her ; but all the 
time and though she was certainly more than 
two years old, she remained as perfectly un- 
moved as though she had been a little statue, 
only those great bright eyes were fixed upon 
my face, until I began to get absolutely 
frightened at her. 

In about twenty minutes my father re- 
turned from his useless search. 

“We can do nothing more to-night,” he said, 
in a tone of considerable vexation, as he joined 
us again. “Poor child, she’s very feverish 
indeed ; why, exposure on such a night is 
enough to kill her. My love, you must put 
her to bed; there’s no help for it, and I'll 
see what I can do for her. But really it’s a 
little too much to expect that all the sick 
children of the neighbourhood are not only 
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| time a moaning sound broke from her, and 
leaning forward she caught my dress with her 
| little hands, and held it tight, half crying, as 
if she feared to go away. I pressed her to 
me, and clasped my arms around her, [ 
couldn’t help it—and she let me do it, and 
laid down her head upon my bosom, the 
| dear child! with that plaintive moaning sound 
jagain. I was almost weeping myself—half 
| with pity, half with love—for I loved her so 
j}much already, as we love all things that 
cling to us, all things that—weaker than 
ourselves—appeal to us for protection: And 
| so, for I could not bear that against her will 
|she should be made to leave me, still keepin 

her in my arms, I had the couch wheelal | 
jinto my bedroom ; and there, in Kate’s bed 
jwe laid her, poor little weary suffering 
| thing. 

It would be too long to tell you all about 
her illness, for she was ill for many weeks; 
| how patient she was ; how anxious we all were 
| for her ; how, in spite of a few cross words at 
| first, my kind father tended her with as much | 
care as ever he bestowed upon his wealthiest 
patient ; how my dear mother sat up night 
| after night with her, as though she had been 
her own child ; how the little thing crept so 
into all our hearts, that when at last one 
evening my father pronounced her out of 
|danger, even his voice was broken with 
emotion, and we were fairly crying—both my 
| mother and I. 
| Nor will I trouble you with an account 
| of all the fruitless search that was made to 
|discover who she was or where she came 
'from, but one thing I must mention, because 
jit perplexed us very much, and added to our 
difficulty in deciding how to dispose of her. 
It was this: that we began to suspect—what 
at first had never entered our heads—that she 
had been stolen, and was not a poor woman’s 
child. It was her own dim recollections of 
past things that gave rise to this supposition, 
but the fever had so confused all things in her 
poor little head that we never could reach 
any certainty upon the subject. 

‘Well, the end of it all was that we could 
not part from her, for we had all grown to 
love her so well already, and we knew that if 
we sent her away from us, the only place that 
would receive her was the workhouse. So it 
was quite settled at last that she should stay 
with us, and because she had taken to me 80 
much from the first, they pronounced, laugh- 
ing, that she should be my child; and I was 
so happy. 

I called her Fortune—Fortune Wildred we 
baptized her—that, should she never find her 
own surname, she might at least have some 
proper claim to ours. Of course she must 
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to be cured for nothing, but to be housed too, | have had a Christian name before ; indeed she 
by the physician.” And my father left. the|said she remembered it, and declared that 
room to change his wet garments, in no very|it was Willie ; but, Willie seemed so odda 
contented state of mind. name to give a little girl, that we agreed it 
My mother put out her hands to lift the} would not do, and then I chose Fortune. 
child from my side, and then for the first! My little Fortune—she was so dear to me, 
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and she loved me too so well! Young as I 
was, our relation to each other became in 
many things like that of mother and child. 
It was strauge that, of her own accord, from 
the first she called me Aunt Dinah. And I so 
soon grew accustomed to the title, and so soon 
too fell quite naturally into calling her my child, 
for though yet but a girl in years, I was be- 
| coming a woman very quickly, as I should 
think must often be the case with those who 
|| have their destiny in life fixed as early as 
mine was, for I had no other outward 
change to look forward to as most girls have, 
and all my business was to settle down and 
be content. 

My life, I often think, might have been 
lonely and sad without my child, but with her 
I was very happy: It was as if I lived again 
in her, for all the hopes and wishes that my 
illness had crushed came into life again, but 
| not for myself now. It was for her that I 
dreamed, and hoped, and thought,—for the 
| little bright-eyed child who loved to lie beside 
| me, with her white arms round my neck, and 
her soft cheek pressed on mine ; who loved— 
| Heaven bless her—to be with me always ; who 
never was so happy as when, even for hours, 
| we two would be left alone together, and, 
| with the perfect confidence that only children 
| have, she would talk to me of all things that 
| came in her mind, gladdening my very heart 
| with the loving things she said, They all 
| loved her, but none as I did, for she loved 
none of them so well. They used to say that 
T should spoil her, but I never did ; she was 
not made to be spoiled, my little Fortune, 
my sunny, bright-haired child! 

She was my pupil for the first few years, 
and such dear lessons they were that we used 
to have together,—dear to both of us, though 
most tome, She was so good and gentle, so 
sorry if she ever grieved me, so eager to be 
good and be forgiven again—as though my 
heart did not forgive her always, even before 
she asked it—so loving always. She never 
wearied of being with me—the kind child— 
not even when, as happened sometimes, I was 
too ill to bear her childish merriment, and 
she would have to sit quietly in my room, 
and lower her sweet clear voice when she 
spoke to me, forshe would hang upon my 
neck then too, and whisper to me how she 
loved me. Ah, I never shall forget it all,—I 
never shall forget how good my little Fortune 
was to me, 

I may as well mention here, that soon after 
it was settled she should stay with us, we had 
a little miniature portrait of her taken, which 
T have worn ever since as a locket round my 
neck. We did this on the chance that it 
might possibly serve on some future day as a 
means of identifying her. Here is the little 
ee now ; it is so like her, as I have seen 

er a thousand times, with her sunny veil of 
curls around her. 

The years went on, and brought some 
changes with them—one change which was 
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very sad—my mother’s death. It came upon 
us suddenly, at a time when we were least 
thinking of sorrow, for when her short illness 
began we were preparing for my sister Kate’s 
marriage. It was long before the gloom and 
| cows that her loss threw upon our little 

ousehold passed away, for she was dearly 
loved amongst us, and had been a most noble 
and true-hearted woman. 

When Kate had been married about a year, 
my father withdrew from practice, and, to be 
near her, we removed to Derbyshire, and he, 
and I, and Fortune, kept house there, in a 
quiet cheerful way together. And so the 
years went on until my child was about 
seventeen. 

In this new part of the country we had not 
many neighbours with whom we were in- 
timate, but there was one family, who, since 
our first coming, had shown us much kind- 
ness, Their name was Beresford, and they 
consisted of a father and mother, and one son, 
who was at college. They were wealthy 
people, with a good deal of property in the 
county. When we first knew them I had not 
been without a suspicion—I almost think it 
was a hope—that Arthur Beresford and my 
Fortune might one day fall in love with one 
another ; but it was not to be, for as they 
grew up, I saw that there was no thought of 
more than a common friendly love between 
them ; and, indeed, boys of one-and-twenty are 
a occupied with other things than 
alling in love, and girls of seventeen, I think, 
generally suppose that one-and-twenty is too 
young for them to have anything to do with, 
as no doubt it very oftenis. So they remained 
good friends, and nothing more, 

T remember well Arthur Beresford’s return 
from college two or three months before he 
came of age, and how, on the day after—a 
bright June morning it was—he burst into 
our drawing-room, with the gay exclamation, 
“Here Iam, Aunt Dinah, and free for the 
next four months!” and coming up to me, 
took both my hands in his, and looked so gay, 
and so happy, and so handsome, that it did 
me good only to look at him. He was in very 
high spirits indeed, for not only had he gained 
his freedom, as he called it, but he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing back with him his cousin, 
Nevill Erlington, a fellow and tutor at Oxford, 
who had done him, so he said, such services 
during his career there, that had it not been 
for him he should never have been the happy 
fellow he was there, which, whether it was 
as true as he thought it or not, I liked the 
boy for saying and thinking. 

And one or two days afterwards, Nevill 
Erlington came with Mr. Beresford and 
Arthur to call on us. He was six or seven 
years older than Arthur, and neither so livel 
nor so handsome, but he had a firm, broad, 
thoughtful brow and deep lustrous eyes, and 
a voice so deep, and rich, and soft, that it was 
like the sound of music to hear him speak, 
I liked him from the first—we all did—and it 
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was not long before he became an almost 
daily visitor at our house, coming sometimes 
alone, on the excuse—I knew it was but an 
excuse—of bringing us books, or news, or 
some such thing, but more often with one or 
other of the Beresfords. Indeed, after a little 
time, I know that I, for one, fell quite into.a 
habit of missing him if ever a day passed 
without his coming, for his quiet, gentle 
presence had in it a great charm to me, and 
he had fallen so kindly and naturally into 
my ways, that I had felt, almost from the 
first day, that he was not a stranger but a 
friend. 

Nor was I the only one who watched for 
his daily visits, or felt lonely when he did not 
come. My dear child seldom spoke much of 
him when he was away; even when he was 
with us she was often very quiet, but I knew 
soon that in both their hearts a deep, true 
love was growing up, and that my darling 
would one day be Nevill’s wife. And he de- 
served her, and she him. Timid as she was 
now, I knew that it would not be always so; 
I knew that, presently, when all was under- 
stood between Ahem, her present reserve 
would pass away, and my Pestana; as. she 
really was, with her bright, sunny gaiety, 
with her graceful, hoping woman’s nature, 
with her deeply-loving, faithful heart, would 
stand beside him, to illumine and to brighten 
his whole life. Such happy days those were 
while these two young hearts were drawing 
to each other—happy to them and me, 
though over my joy there was still one little 
cloud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford were the only 
ne amongst our new friends to whom I 
iad told my Fortune’s story. I did not feel 
that it was a thing I needed to tell to every 
one; but now I was anxious that Nevill 
should know it, and felt uneasy as day after 
day passed, and kept him still in ignorance. 
But indeed I was perplexed what to do, for 
he and I were almost never alone, and in the 
state in which matters were yet between him 
and Fortune, it would have been premature 
and even indelicate to ask Mrs. Beresford to 
interfere. There was only one opportunity I 
had for speaking to him, and that I lost. I 
remember that day well. My father and 
Fortune had gone after dinner to my sister 
Kate's, expecting to be back in an hour, and 
when the hour had nearly elapsed Nevill 
came in alone, bringing a request that they 
would return with him to spend the evening 
at the Beresfords. I thought they would 
soon be in, so he willingly agreed to wait ; and 
sitting beside me at the open window he 
presently began—it was the first time he had 
ever done so—to talk of Fortune. It was 
strange ; without a word of preparation or 
introduction, he spoke of her as only one who 
loved her could speak. For a moment I was 
startled ; then I fell into his tone, and I too 
talked of my child as I could have done to 
few but him. There was no explanation 
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between us, but each read the other’s heart 


fully and perfectly. And yet, not even then 
did I tell him Fortune’s story. I longed todo | 
it—it was on my lips again and again—but I | 
was expecting her return with my father | 
every moment, and I feared to be interrupted | 
when I had once begun. So the time went 

past, and I was vexed with myself when it | 
was gone, that my tale was still untold. | 

Though it was after sunset when they | 
came in, Nevill persuaded them still to ac- | 
company him back. I remember well his | 
warm though silent farewell to me that night, | 
I remember, too, when they were all away, | 
how long I lay and thought in the summer | 
twilight. I ought to have been glad, andI | 
was glad, but yet some low sad voice, that I 
thought I had hushed to silence years ago for 
ever, would awake in my heart again, making | 
me break the beauty of that. summer evening | 
with my rebellious tears. It was only for a | 
little time, for I, who had been so happy, 
what right had I to weep because some hopes 
had died? 1 pressed my tears back, praying | 
to be forgiven, and soon the soft stillness of | 
the night calmed me, and I thought again of | 
my dear child, and eagerly and hopefully as 
ever I had done when I was young, I 
dreamed bright dreams for her future life, 
When I was young! I was but nine-and- | 
twenty now, yet how far back my youth | 
seemed! Strange; there was scarcely two | 
years between me and Nevill, yet how every- | 
one—how he, how I myself—looked on me | 
as old compared with him. 

It was late when they came home that 
night, and I thought my darling looked sad— 

I had thought so once or twice of late. She 
slept in a room opening from mine; and | 
always came the last thing to say good night 
to me. To-night, when she came, I was 
grieved, for she looked as if she had been |, 
weeping. She stood beside my couch—the | 
light from behind that ened through the | 
opened door falling on her bright, unbound | 
hair, and also herself looking so pure and | 
beautiful—my own Fortune! I kept her a | 
few minutes by me, for I longed to cheer | 
her; but she did not seem to care much to | 
talk. I said something about Nevill, and she | 
asked if he had been long here before they | 
came. 

“ About an hour,” I said. 

“Ah! Iam glad,” she answered. “Iwas | 
afraid my poor Aunty had been alone the | 
whole night. It was kind of him.” 

“Yes, he is always kind, dear,” I said. 

Which she did not answer, but smiled 
gently to herself, and stood in silence, with 
my hand in hers; then suddenly she fright- 
ened me, for quickly stooping down she 
her head upon my shoulder, and I felt her 
sobbing. At first she would not tell me why 
she wept, but whispered through her tears 
that it would grieve me; that I should think 
she was ungrateful—I, who had been so good 


to her, and loved her so well o_o 
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when I pressed her earnestly, it came at last. 
It-was because through the wide world she 
knew not where to seek for a father or a 
mother ; because to the very name she bore 
she had no claim ; because to all but us, she 
| said, her life had ever been a deceit, and was 
| so still; because she felt so humbled before 
| those she loved, knowing that she had no 
right they should be true to her whose first 
step had been a falsehood to them. 

She told me this, pouring it out rapidly— 
passionately ; and I understood it all, and far 
more than she told me, Alas! I might have 
| guessed it all before. 

I comforted her as I could, I told her 

that her first grief she must bear still—hope- 
fully, if she could; that for the rest she 
should not sorrow any longer, for all whose 
love she cared for should know what her 
history was. I told her to have courage, and 
I thanked her earnestly, and truly, for how 
she had spoken to me then; and presently, 
weeping still, but happier and full of love, 
my darling left me—left me to weep, because 
a grief I should have known would come 
had fallen on me. 
' I said that the Beresfords were landed 
proprietors, and Arthur was their only son ; 
so his coming of age was to be a great day. 
Of course, I very seldom moved from home ; 
but it had long been a promise that on this 
occasion we were to spend a week with 
them, and the time was now close at hand; 
indeed it was on the second day, I think, 
after I had had this talk with my child, that 
our visit was to begin. So, early on that day | 
we went. 

LThave not mentioned that, for the last fort- 
night, besides Nevill, the Beresfords had had 
other visitors with them—a brother of 
Mrs, Beresford’s—a Colonel Haughton, with 
his wife and their two children, a little boy 
and girl. They had just returned from India, 
where, indeed, Mrs. Haughton had lived many 
years. She was in delicate health, and did 
not go out much, so that she was as yet almost 
a stranger to me ; but the little I had seen of 
her, and all that Fortune had told me about 
her, pleased me so much that I was not at all 
sorry for this opportunity of knowing more 
of her. There was something graceful and 
winning in her manner, indeed, that pre- 
possessed most people in her favour, and 
there was much, both of beauty and refine- 
ment, in her face. 

Tt was the day after we came, and a kind 
of preliminary excitement was through the 
house, for the next morning was to usher in 
Arthur's birthday ; and to-day Mrs, Beres- 
ford was giving a large children’s party, ex- 
pressly in honour of little Agnes and “Henry 
Haughton. I think we had every child for 
six or seven miles round assembled together ; 
and there had been music and dancing, and a 
ceaseless peal of merry voices all through the 
long suramer evening, and everybody eked 
gay and happy, and all went well, for not a 
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few of the elder ones had turned themselves 
into children too for the time to aid them in 
their games. 

It was growing late, and even the lightest 
feet began to long for a little rest, when from 
one large group that had gathered together, 
therecame a loud call toplay at forfeits ; and,in 
two or three moments, all were busy gathering 
pretty things together to pour into Fortune’s 

ap; and then they merrily began the game, 

and laughed and clapped their hands with 
delight as each holder of a forfeit wag 
proclaimed. 

The most uproarious laughter had just been 
excited by K evill’s performance of some 
penalty allotted to him; and then I recollect 
well how he came, looking very happy, to 
kneel at Fortune’s feet and deliver the next 
sentence. She held up a little ring; and, 
when she asked the usual question, what 
the possessor.of it was to do, he answered 
gaily, 

“To give us his autobiography.” 

There was a pause for a moment, while they 
waited for Fortune to declare whose the forfeit 
was, but she did not speak, for the ring was 
hers. Nevill had risen from his knees, and 
seeing it, he exclaimed laughing, for he 
knew it, 

“What, Miss Wildred, has this fallen to 
your lot?” 

She looked up hurriedly from him to me, 
and said, “ Aunt Dinah,” quickly, as if to ask 


|me to speak. But, before I had opened my 


lips Mrs. Beresford came forward, and said 
kindly, 

“Nevill, I think it will be hardly fair to 

ress this forfeit. We can’t expect young 
adies to be willing to declare their autobio- 
graphies in public, you know.” 

I interrupted Nevill and answered, 

“But if you will take my account of 
Fortune’s life instead of calling on her for her 
own, I think I can answer for her willing- 
ness to let you hear it. Shall it be so, Mr, 
Erlington ?” 

But he was eager that it should be passed 
over, was even vexed that any word had 
been said about it at all.‘ I understood his 
delicacy well, and thanked him for it in my 
heart, but I knew what my child’s wish was, 
so I would not do what he asked me, but 
promised that when the children were away 
the story should be told ; and then the game 
went on. 

It was past ten o’clock when they gathered 
round me to hear my child’s history. There 
was no one there but the Beresfords, and the 
Haughtons, and Nevill, and ourselves. I saw 
that my poor child was agitated, but I would 
not have her either know that I guessed she 
was so, or that I shared her agitation, so I 
took out my knitting, and began working 
away very qneey as I talked, just glancing 
up now and then into one or other of my 
hearers’ faces—into Nevill’s oftenest, because 
there was that in the earnest look he fixed 
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on me which seemed to ask it more than 
the rest. 

There was not really very much to tell, and 
I had gone on without interruption nearly to 
the end, and was just telling them how I 
called her Fortune because we thought the 
name she said she had so strange, when, as I 
said the word “Willie,” a sudden cry rang 
through the room. 

It fell upon my heart with a strange terror, 
and in an instant every eye was turned to 
whence it came. 

Pale as death, her figure eagerly bent for- 
ward, her hand grasping Fortune’s shoulder, 
Mrs. Haughton sat. From my child’s cheek 
too all colour had fied ; motionless, like two 
marble figures, they fronted one another ; 
their eyes fixed on each other’s faces, with a 
wild hope, a wild doubt in each: it lasted 
but a moment, then both, as by one impulse, 
rose. Mrs, Haughton stretched out her hands. 
“Mother!” burst from Fortune’s lips. There 
was a passionate sob, and they were wrapped 
in one another’s arms. 

I saw like one in a dream—not feeling, not 
understanding, not believing. A giddiness 
came over me ; a sudden dimness before my 
eyes; a feeling of deadly sickness, as we 
feel when we are fainting. There began to 
be a buzz of voices, but I could distinguish 
nothing clearly until I heard my own name 
spoken. 

“ Dinah,” ‘my father was saying hurriedly, 
“you have that little portrait—give it to 
me.” 

I roused myself by a great effort, and taking 
the locket from my bosom, put it in his hand. 
Another moment, and there was a second cry ; 
but this time it was a cry only of joy. 

“Yes, yes!” I heard Mrs. Haughton pas- 
sionately saying, in a voice all broken with 
emotion, “I knew it, I knew it! -It is m 
child —my Willie—my little Willie!” and 
she pressed the portrait to her lips, and looked 
on it as even J had scarcely ever done. 

Ah ! I needed no other proofs. I needed 
nothing more than that one look to tell me I 
had lost my child. 

Mrs. Haughton had sunk upon her seat 
again, and my darling was kneeling at her 
feet, clasping her hand, and weeping. They 
spoke no more; they, nor any one: then, 
when a minute or two had passed, Colonel 
Haughton raised my child kindly from the 
ground, and placing her mother’s hand again 
in hers, led them silently together from the 
room. 

I closed my eyes and turned away, but still 
the tears would force their way through the 
closed lids upon my cheek. And, as I wept, 
feeling—that night I could not help it—so 
lonely and so sad, a warm, firm clasp came 
a and closed upon my hand. It was 

evill who was standing by my side, and 
as [ felt that friendly pressure, and met the 
look that was bent upon me, I knew that 
there was one at least who, rejoicing in 
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my Fortune’s joy, could yet feel sympathy 
for me, 

It was not long before Colonel Haughton 
came back, and from him we learnt all 
that there was to tell. Mrs. Haughton, when | 
very young, had married a Captain Moreton 
and accompanied him to India, where my 
child was born, and called after her mother 
Wilhelmina. But she was delicate, and the 
doctors said that the Indian climate would 
kill her; so, before she was two years old, 
they were forced to send her home to England, | 
to relations inthe north. An English servant 
was sent in charge of her, and both were 
committed to the care of an intimate friend 
of theirs who was returning to England in 
the same vessel; but the lady died during 
the passage, and neither of child nor nurse 
were there ever more any tidings heard, 
except the solitary fact—which the captain 
proved—that they did arrive in England, It 
was fifteen years ago. The woman had money | 
with her belonging to Mrs. Haughton, as 
well as the whole of the child’s wardrobe; 
quite enough to tempt her to dishonesty. 

And ak 
birth. 

I went away as soon asI could to my room, | 
and lay there waiting for my child; forI | 
knew that she would come. The moonlight 
streamed in brightly and softly, and the | 
shadow of the trees without the window came | 
and waved upon my couch, rocking gently to | 
and fro, with a low music, like a song of rest. 
It stilled my heart, that quiet sound; and | 
lying there alone, I prayed that I might have | 
strength to rejoice, and not to mourn at all, | 
and then after a long time I grew quite calm, 
and waited quietly. 

My darling came at last, but not alone. 
Her mother entered the room with her, and 
they came together, hand in hand, up to my 
couch, and stood beside me, with the moon- 
light falling on them and shining on my 
child’s white dress, as if it was a robe of 
silver. We spoke little, but from Mrs. | 
Haughton’s lips there fell a few most gentle, 
earnest, loving words, which sank into my 
heart, and gladdened me ; and then she left 
me with my child, alone. 

My darling clung around my neck and 
wept, and, calmer now myself, I poured out 
all my love upon her, and soothed her asI | 
could, and then we talked together, and she 
told me all her joy. And there were some 
words that she said that night that I have 
never since forgotten, nor ever will forget— 
words that have cheered me often since—that 
live in my heart now, beautiful, distinct, and 
clear as when she spoke them first. God bless 
her—my own child ! 

Brightly as ever the sun rose upon an 
August morning, did his first rays beam 
through our windows to welcome Arthur's 
birthday. There was nothing but jo 
throughout the house, and happy faces wel- 
coming each other, and gay voices, and merry 


was the history of my Fortune’s 
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laughter, making the roof ring. There are 
a few days in our lives which stand out from 
all others we have ever known; days on 
which it seems to us as if the flood of sun- 
light round us is gilded with so bright 
a glory, that even the commonest things on 
which it falls glow with a beauty we never 
felt before ; days on which the fresh breeze 
passing over us, and sweeping through the 
| green leaves overhead, whispers ever to us 
earts, for that 
| in the great world around us there is infinite 
| joy, atid happiness, and love. Such a day 
was this; and bright and beautiful, with the 
| blue, clear sky, with the golden sunbeams, 
| with the light, laughing wind, it rises in my 
| memory now—a day never to be forgotten. 

I was not very strong, and in the afternoon 
Ihad my couch moved into one of the quiet 
| rooms, and lay there resting, with only the 
| distant sound of gay voices reaching me now 
| and then, and everything else quite still. I 
|| had not seen much of my child during the 
morning, but I knew that she was happy, so 
| I was quite content. And indeed I too, 

myself, was very happy, for the sunlight 

|| seemed to have pierced into my heart, and I 
felt so grateful, and so willing that all should 
| be as it was. 
Thad lain there alone about half an hour, 
| when I heard steps upon the garden walk 
without. The head of my couch was turned 
from the window, so I could not easily see 
who it was, but in a few moments they came 
near, and Fortune and Nevill entered the 
room by the low, open window. 

“T was longing to see my child,” I said 
|| softly, and with a few loving words she bent 
| her head down over me, kissing me quickly 
|| many times. 
| Nevill stood by her side, and smiling, 
asked :— 

“Will you not give me a welcome too ?” 

I said warmly, for I am sure I felt it, 

“ You know that you are always welcome.” 

He pressed my hand; and after a moment’s 
pause, half seriously and half gaily, he went 

on— 
| Aunt Dinah, I have come to ask a boon— 
the greatest boon I ever asked of any one. 
Will you grant it, do you think ?” 

I looked at him earnestly, wondering, 
hoping, doubting ; but I could not speak, nor 
did he wait long for an answer ; but bending 
his head low, 

“Will you give me,” he said—and the 
exquisite tenderness of his rich voice is 
with me still—“will you give me your 
Fortune to be evermore my Fortune. and my 
wife ?” 

I glanced from him to her. I saw his 
beaming smile as he stood by her. and her 
glowing cheek and downcast eyes, and then I 

new that it was true. and tried to speak. 


But they were broken. weeping, most im- 
perfect words, saying—I well know so faintly 
and so ill—the deep joy that was in my heart ; 
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and yet they understood me, and, whisper- 
ing “God bless you!” Nevill stooped and 
kissed my brow, and my darling pressed me 
in her arms, and gazing in my face with her 
bright tearful eyes, I saw in their blue depths 
a whole new world of happiness. ‘ 

A few more words will tell you all the rest. 
My child was very young, and Nevill had 
little beside his fellowship to depend upon, 
and that of course his marriage would de- 
prive him of. So it was settled that they 
should wait a year or two before they married ; 
and at the close of the autumn they parted, 
Nevill—who had been some time ordained 
—to go to a curacy near. London, and For- 
tune, with her mother, to relations further 
north. 

It was to me a very sad winter, for I was 
lonely without my child, but I looked for- 
ward hopefully, and every one was very kind. 
And in the spring an unexpected happiness 
befell us, for a living near us in Mr. Beresford’s 
gift became vacant suddenly, and before it 
wasquite summer again, Nevill was established 
as the new rector there. And then my dar- 
ling and he were married. 

There is a little child with dark-blue eyes 
and golden hair, who often makes a sunshine 
in my room; whose merry laughter thrills 
my heart, whose low, sweet songs I love to 
hear, as nestled by my side she sings to me. 
They call her Dinah, and I know she is my 
darling’s little girl ; but, when I look upon her 
face I can forget that twenty years have 
passed away, and still believe she is my little 
Fortune, come back to be a child again. 


THE DEEDS OF WELLINGTON. 


Ay, many a year I followed him 
Whose course of glory ’s run ; 
Draw round me, friends,—I ‘1! tell you where 
T fought with Wellington. 
For I was one who served with him 
Through all his fields in Spain ; 
Ah, friends! his like we ne’er have seen, 
Nor yet shall see again ! 
And well may England honour him ! 
Till earth's old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


From India first we heard his fame ; 
I was not with him there, 
But how he beat them at Assaye, 
Old soldiers can declare. 
Of his wild dash on Doondiah's horse 
I’ve often heard them tell ; 
Where there was fighting to be done, 
Be sure he did it well. 
Oh! well may England honour him ! 
Till earth's old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


*Tis nearly fifty years since then— 
Yet well I mind the day 

When our first march we made with him 
To where the Frenchmen lay ; 
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Upon the heights of Roliga, 
Laborde fought long and well ; 
We beat him; how we beat Junot, 
Let Vimiero tell. 
Oh ! well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


They lost—we won, and that was all. 
Pshaw ! blunderers crossed our way ; 
Sir Hugh—Sir Harry saved Junot, 
And flung that work away. 
But soon our general led us on, 
Unchecked by such as these, 
And then we chased the eagles back 
Across the Pyrenees. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


Behind the Douro, Soult lay—safe ? 
Why, in his face, ’t was forced ; 
“Ha! ha!” he laughed, and watched us come, 
And while he laughed, we crossed ; 
We saw their backs ; and that same year, 
At Talavera, plain 
We showed their Victor that we came 
To see their backs again. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


Retreat came next. What ?—did we fly ? 
No! On Busaco’s height 
We turned, and taught their Massena 
We little thought of flight ; 
A month at Torres Vedras’ lines 
We let the Marshal lie,— 
He chafed and fumed, and then, at last, 
He learned what ’t was to fly. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth's old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


They foiled us once at Badajos ; 
Good Lord! that work was warm ! 

It makes one white to think of, now, 
The night we tried to storm. 

But its time came; in that curs’d breach, 
By Heaven! the French fought well, 
But on, through blood and fire we went ; 

In yells and shrieks it fell. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


I swear it warms my blood again, 
Although my hair is grey, 
To think of how we beat Marmont 
On Salamancea’s day ; 
And ‘twas a sight to see, my friends, 
When our great captain, ‘mid 
The rescued city’s tears and shouts, 
Rode into freed Madrid. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth's old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 
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Somehow, at Burgos we were checked ; 
At times the greatest are ; 
One failure he could well afford : 
’T was there I got this sear. 
A winter more, and then for France 
We marched ; he knew it well, 
And, rising in his stirrups, eried, 
“To Portugal, farewell,” 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


For France! for France! but, hold, good sirs, 
King Joseph stopped us here ; 
Well, red Vittoria swept our path, 
And left the roadway clear. 
And, long before November passed, 
We rolled back Soult’s advance, 
We poured through St. Sebastian’s breach, 
And trod the soi] of France. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall tell the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


We won Toulouse, and, winning that, 
We heard that all was won; 
Seven weary years of war were gone ; 
Our work and his was done. 
We little thought he yet would meet 
A greater than he’d met; 
We never dreamed he had to win 
His sternest victory yet. 
Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


But so it was; a year passed by, 
And, passing, proved it true, 
And I was with him once again, 
At far-famed Waterloo. 
And I—I heard his “ At them, men!” 
When the Old Guard seemed to yield ; 
I shared in that last charge that swept 
The French from his last field. 
Oh, well may England honour him! 
Till earth’s old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


And so they say that he was one 
Not made for love, but fear— 
A cold, stern man that stood alone : 
All this I smile to hear. 
Ask those who fought through that great war, 
Bled, conquered by his side, 
And who ’ll not name his name with love, 
And speak of him with pride? 
Oh, well may England honour him! 
Till earth's old days are done, 
The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


I name his name to honour it; 
In glory let him rest; 

More than all other things I prize 
This medal at my breast. 

Why, friends? Because it tells that I 
Some honour bore away 

With him whom, with a people’s grief, 
St. Paul's receives to-day. 
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Oh, well may England honour him ! 
Till earth's old days are done, 

The world shall hear the deeds he did— 
The deeds of Wellington. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY OF DINING. 


Ler us by all means try to sit down to 
dinner in a good temper. Nothing spoils the 
digestion like anger. We should look upon 
the hour or two set apart for dinner as the 
holiday part of the day, and dining as an 
orthodox amusement. It is of no use saying 
“Don’t do this, and don’t do that—after or 
before dinner ; don’t write, don’t read, don’t 
get hot,” and so forth. The best thing we can 
do is not to think about it at all. An eminent 
~—I may say the most eminent—physician now 
living (and to whom the writer of these lines, 
under God’s blessing, owes his life) said once 
in a case of very painful hypochondria—* Eat ? 
Why, eat what you like; don’t ask me, I have 
nothing to do with it.” Dinner is a necessity 
that should be taken and enjoyed, not thought 
about. Iknow of an old gentleman of fortune 
(how blind she is!) who has all the cookery 


books he knows of brought up to him in bed | 


of a morning; these he reads with earnest 
attention, and then summons his cook to learn 
what is exactly in season. After mature 
deliberation, he proceeds to the grave business 
of ordering dinner, and toddles about the 
shady side of Pall Mall, worrying the world 
with fat jokes till it is ready. I know a man, 
too, a barrister in great practice, who will 
probably one day be Lord Chancellor. He is 
making perhapstwenty thousand poundsa year 
by his profession (more shame to us !), and he 
never dines at all:—a biscuit, and a glass of 
sherry bolted mechanically, and placed near 


| him by his clerk, who has a sort of life 


interest in him ; a mutton chop got through 
nobody knows how, and peppered with the 
dust of briefs—such is his nourishment. 
Neither of these men understand the philosophy 
The one—I mean the glutton— 
never takes his dinner without grumbling, 
and, as sure as you, my worthy reader, who 
are reading this paper pleasantly with your 


|| wife over the tea-table may hope to die happily 


_ of old age, so, probably, will our choleric friend 
| of the cookery-books be carried off some day 
choking and grumbling by an apoplexy. 

A really good wholesome dinner would take 
the lawyer by surprise as a thing he really 
was not used to, and he reminds me often of 
an old Géttingen professor, of whom it is 
related that he married. ne day, about a 
week afterwards, his bride wondering that he 
did not come down to supper, went into his 
library to see what detained him. She found 


| him deep in his papers. “ Wilhelm,” she said 


gently. “Mein Friiulein!” replied the pro- 
fessor startled. “Miss! what can I do for 
you? What has happened that you pay me 
such alate visit ?” Some. people, indeed, have 
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so used themselves to bad habits that they 
can no longer return to good ones. 

Frederick Barbarossa is not the only person 
who has been killed even by such a simple 
It is not 
therefore for such lost sheep as these that i 
write, but for sensible persons like you and 
myself, dear reader. 

Kings and Queens generally set the hour of 
dining in the countries they govern. It is whis- 
pered that the Queen of Great Britain dines 
with her children at two o’clock, and that the 
state dinner at eight is a mere pageant. Louis 
Philippe dined generally at seven, at least such 
is the hour named in an invitation—I beg his 
ghost’s pardon, a command—I have by me. 
The Queen of Spain dines, or used to dine, at 
five ; the Sultan at sunset; the late King of 
Sardinia dined at three; the Emperor of 
Russia eats when he is hungry—the State 
dinners are between five and six ; the Emperor 
of Austria dines at five ; the King of Prussia 
at three ; the King of Hanover at five; the 
King of Sweden at five. The hour of five 
seems indeed to be the most general, as it is 
the most convenient. On the continent, espe- 
cially, as every one goes to the theatre, which 
opens at seven—a later hour than five would 
interfere with the projects for the evening. 

Guests upon the continent always take 
leave of their host about seven, so that he is 
not bored to death with them all the evening. 
Dinner means dinner, and nothing more, and 
a dinner party is not, as with us, the miserable 
waste of many hours. 

Busy men should take some refreshment 
once in every six or seven hours. Profes- 
sional men often put off their dinners too long 
for the sake of dining at home, when a chop 
at a club would prolong their life ten years. 
By the bye the City wants a club terribly. 
Wine or stimulant may be taken or not taken. 
Weak men require stimulant in moderation ; 
strong, full-blooded people are better without 
it. Any thought about what you are to eat, 
or how you are to eat it, is unworthy of a man 
of sense, Hold no communion with the 
vegetarians. Vegetable diet is a delusion and 
a snare ;—a little man who had tried it for six 
months used to describe his sensations being 
“as if his bones were unhooked one from the 
other.’ Studious men, however, or those 
engaged in sedentary occupations, should only 
eat meat once a day, and then in moderate 
quantity. A couple of glasses of water after 
dinner is said to be a’ capital digester—and 
I dare say it is, for I generally see fat people 
drink them. 

Intense thought immediately after dinner 
will certainly make the blood fly to the head, | 
which we want at the stomach; it should 
therefore be checked. Do not dine alone if 
you can help it: if you are obliged to do so, 
however, take something to read with you ; 
anything to keep the mind cheerful without 
excitement. I have often found the waiter, 








especially in foreign inns a much pleasanter 
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fellow than he looked. Waiters are always | How many useful inventions, how much 
ready to talk if permitted, and, for my part, I happy thought and pleasant wisdom, how 
would sooner learn the views of a waiter on|many good resolutions, how much hope, and | 
ssing events than take asilent dinner. We love, and truth, and kindness, have been born | 
ose a great deal by too much reserve also.|of a good dinner! How keen an insight into | 
I think it was Johnson (in one of those pithy | character may be had in an after-dinner con- 
dialogues chronicled by Boswell) who used to} versation. If I wanted really to judge the | 
say “Sir, lam always ready to talk to any-|capacity or the heart of any one, I would 
body ; if he is better than me I shall be im-/sooner see him at dinner than at any hour of 
proved by it, if otherwise I may hope to | the twenty-four. 
improve him.” While living abroad I once} England is the most dinner-giving nation | 
dined every day for three months atthe same|in the world. Then Russia; latterly, the | 
table with another gentleman, without either | French have begun to give a good many din- 
of us having ever exchanged a word. It}ners; but Germany, Spain, and Italy, are still | 
certainly was not my fault, and he told me, | benighted in this particular. In Denmark and | 
for I knew him very intimately subsequently, Sweden a good deal of rough coarse hospitality | 
that it was not his, It was probably mere | goes on, and the Turks even can and do give 
acquired reserve on both sides. As a rule,/good dinners, when they do not attempt to | 
single nien, not in high official positions, should | serve them in the European style. A good | 
be always ready to talk to everybody. Ihave |rule in giving dinners is never to have more 
made the chance acquaintance of some of the | guests or more dishes than you know how to | 


celebrities of history while dining at hotels. 
It was so that I first saw Godoy, the famous 
Prince of the Peace, and Washington Irving. 

Food should be varied as much as pecslite. 
It was the silliest thing ever devised to give 
the same dinners at public institutions every 
day. Neither need persons who can afford it 
fear to eat of many different things at the 
same dinner. It is pleasant, however, to 
think that the r man’s piece of boiled 
rusty baeon contains as much or more nourish- 
ment than the epicure’s ortolan, and certainly 
tastes sweeter to him. There are very few 
things, indeed, in which wealth has any real 
advantage over poverty. The best tonic 
indeed I know of, is having in one’s children 
after dinner, and, in this respect, poor men 
are frequently better off than rich ones. In 
the first place, because they want no tonic to 
digest their well-earned food; and, in the 
next, because they have it if they do;—a 
pleasant example of the embarrassment of 
riches, 

The French have a proverb that “Night 
brings counsel.” I prefer, however, the 
saying of Sancho Panza, “There is wisdom in 
olives.” One takes a much easier common- 
sense view of things after dinner than before. 
Juvenal says, coarsely, “No man reasons on 
a full stomach.” I forgive Juvenal, who was 
by no means a man after my heart, but 
I cannot agree with him. I think it is 
precisely then that one does reason well, 
charitably, and forgivingly. No man ever 
knew how to dine properly who could shut 
his heart afterwards to the distresses of one 
human being. It is all very well putting on 
a stern face, Mr. Bull, but you really cannot 
button up your pockets to your poor relation 
after all that turtle soup and iced punch, that 
whitebait and roast sweetbread, so it’s of no 
use trying. If you had wanted to play the 
hard man with him any longer, you should not 
have asked him to dinner. There is no 
resisting the energy and eloquence given to 
him by so much good cheer. 


manage. A roast saddle of Welsh mutton, 
two sorts of vegetables, and a tart, is a dinner | 
for a prince ; but then there should not be | 
more than four princes or princesses to eat it, | 
It is the best dinner a young housewife, 
whose husband has five hundred pounds a 
year can, or ought, to put upon the table, and | 
much better than any possible abominations | 
contrived by the pastry-cook round the corner, 

The mistress of a small household should | 
never be above giving an eye to the maid; | 
nobody will think any the worse of her, | 
A very dear and near friend of mine, who 
is now a man of mark enough in the world 
to be recognised by some who read these 
pages, used to give charming little dinners; 
and many a time have weall gone to the 
kitchen, a “ merry three,” and dressed a little 
impromptu feast a philosopher and an epicure 
might alike envy. My friend was a dab at 
an omelette, and piqued himself rather upon 
it; his wife made a bread-and-butter pudding 
that made one’s mouth water to think about; 
and I beat up the sauce, and did the looking- 
on part. Surely, surely, never were there 
such merry dinners, I don’t think it ever 





occurred to any of us to regret we had nota 
cook, or above the pay of a good City clerk in 
a bank among the three of us. 

In France it is customary to drink a glass 
of vermuth or some bitter liqueur before 
|dinner, and a farewell in coffee after it, as 
digesters. In Russia, at Hamburg, im 
Denmark and Sweden, and in most of the 
northern countries of Europe, an epicure 
begins his dinner with a glass of fiery spirits; 
oh f have found it a good plan to follow 


the customs of any country in which I might 


be living. In southern countries, however, 
where the atmosphere is dry, this practice 
would be an easy and familiar introduction 
to the doctor. In Spain, Italy, Turkey, &, 
all fermented liquors should be avoided by 
a man who does not wish to be in a perpetual 
fever. One cup of well-made coffee is also 
enough for anybody. 
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I once knew a physician in good practice, 
whose whole family were in the habit of 
taking a tea-spoonful of soda mixed in water 
and then a glass of port wine after dinner, 
but I found that it produced acidity instead 
of destroying it. The best specific I know 
for acidity is a glass of cold water; if one 
does not succeed, try two. 

French dinners should always be diluted 
with claret and water; beer does not har- 
monise with them. Half a bottle of claret 
and one glass of Madeira is a fair dinner 
allowance for any man, and will not hurt him. 
Claret may be drank, and will be fouud good 
in France, Northern Germany (especiaily in 
the Steuer-Verein), Russia, and America; 
elsewhere it is detestable, Beer is good in 
England, Bavaria, and indeed throughout 
Germany, and in America; everywhere else 
it should be avoided. In Hamburg, English 
beer may be had cheaper than in England, 
owing to the drawback on exportation. In 
Spain the only drinkable wine I could ever 
get, except at the houses of the Jews, was 
the Val-de-pefias, but that is seldom good ; 
it is hardly necessary to add that port and 
sherry are unknown there, and it would be 
impossible to drink either in a hot country, 
if as plentiful as water. 

I found it a good plan to drink weak 
brandy-and-water throughout Spain. If an 
English traveller also should arrive hungry 
ata Spanish inn, he had better confine him- 
self to eggs, and dress them himself, or they 
will be served up with rancid oil and bad 
potatoes. It is a curious thing that beef- 
steaks are better almost everywhere than 
inEngland. They are best of allin Hamburg. 
Let the epicure ask for a biftek étouffé— 
a stifled beefsteak—and he will make the 
acquaintance of one of those happy marvels 
of cookery of which there are not more 
than four or five in the world. The worst 


ham I ever eat was at Bayonne ; but they | 


make the best chocolate in the world there. 
In Southern Germany the best dish a 
hungry traveller can ask for is a kalbs- 
cotelette (a veal cutlet) ; in Northern Germany 
beefsteaks and potatoes are to be recom- 
mended, Mutton throughout Germany is 
detestable. In Hungary the fried chickens 
are better than anything else, and for wine 
let the thirsty man ask for Erlauer, and 
mix it with two parts of water to one of 
wine. Italy is famous for macaroni; and a 
dish called polenta should be forgotten by no 
visitor to Venice, though it wants a good ap- 
petite. In America, pumpkin pie stands first 
in the estimation of the wise, and mint julep 
and sherry cobbler require no recommenda- 
tion here; although how cousin Jonathan 
can contrive to swallow so much of them it 
is not easy to understand. A mayonnaise 
18 a good dish in its way, and a capital 
manner of serving up cold salmon or the 
remains of a fowl. At Frankfort, however, 
they give you a mayonnaise of brains; a 





dish which it surpasses the capacity of 
any human digestion to dispose of satis- 
factorily. The Jews, I really believe, can 
eat anything in the way of strong food. I 
once saw a pretty little lady of this race 
devour the best part of a Strasbourg pie 
without one atom of bread, yet she seemed 
to live upon butterflies, and had a complexion 
like an houri. 

The capacity of the digestions of Southern 
Germany is also very remarkable : they can 
dispose of a regular meal six times a day, and 
fill up the intervals with raw herrings and 
sardines. An Algerine, however, once told me 
he eat twenty pounds of grapes daily while 
they were in season, for his health. So that 
nationality can make little difference. How- 
ever, southern nations are less given to excess 
than northern ones. The late Mr. Liston was 
once called in by a lady in weak health ; his 
advice to her was to get tipsy every day. 
She did so and recovered. The relations of 
an old gentleman of eighty used to assert 
that he never by any accident went to bed 
sober. Yet Panucci, one of the famous long 
livers of Italy, never eat anything but salad 
and drank nothing whatever. Priests may 
be said, as a body, to live more moderately 
than soldiers ; yet we have more examples of 
long life in the army than in the priesthood. 
Diet, or rather fixed rules of diet seem to 
have little influence on longevity. Persons 
who wish for long life had better buy an- 
nuities : there are plenty of people silly enough 
to sell them ; but no one yet ever eat, drank, 
or starved themselves into long life. 


CHIPS. 


THE REASON WHY. 
Wuen Sir Walter Scott met with the dirge 
of the Bridal Bed in Evans’s Collection of 
Old Ballads, he pronounced it not genuine ; 


land thought it no treason to add that, in his 


judgment, it was better than if it had been, 
The poem was certainly written by William 
Julius Mickle. 

Scott’s authority iu ballad-literature is so 
great, that we may be permitted to take 
shelter under it against a mistake into which 
we have lately fallen. Mr. Macaulay turns 
out to have been nearer the truth, in declaring 
that only two lines survive of the once 
famous ‘lrelawney Ballad, than ourselves in 
affirming that Mr. Davies Gilbert had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all of it from oblivion. It 
appears to be beyond doubt, that the four 
lines printed as the burden of the stanzas 
which we gave in our number of October 30th, 
were a genuine fragment of the old ballad ; 
and equally so, that the stanzas themselves, 
excepting only the lines in which portions of 
that burden are repeated, were the work of a 
modern hand. 

The Reverend R. S. Hawker, vicar of Mor- 
wenstow in Cornwall. the person most in- 
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terested in our mistake, has had the kindness 
himself to point it out to us. “In 1824,” this 
gentleman writes, “there was a choral frag- 
ment current in Cornwall, limited to these 
words— 
* € And shall Trelawney die ; 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
or underground 
Will know the reason why.’ 


After much fruitless endeavour to recover 
more of the old song, but without the slightest 
success, I wrote the verses which have 
reached your hands, and inserted them in a 
Plymouth newspaper anonymously. It elated 
me not a little to find, in after years, that my 


verses were deemed by Mr. Davies Gilbert to | 


be the original ballad (he reprinted them at his 
private press) ; and to discover their effect on 
Sir Walter Scott, who regarded them as the so- 


litary people-song of the seventeenth century.” | 


Scott’s remark to this effect occurs in a 
note to the fourth volume of his collected 
poems. We should have been guarded against 
a like mistake, and should also have made 
earlier acquaintance with a series of poems 
remarkable for their feeling and grace of 
expression, if the volume* in which Mr. 
Hawker subsequently reprinted his modern- 
antique, as the Song of the Western Men, 
had obtained the notice and circulation which 
it seems to us to have better deserved than 
many collectioris of verse with much higher 
pretension. 

Mr. Hawker is apparently still under the 
impression, that even of the burden to the 
old song only the fragment he quotes in his 
letter to us had been preserved. We believe 
he will find, however, that the entire burden 
which was added to our reprint, and for 
which we had the corroborative authority 
of one of the living representatives of the Tre- 
lawney family, is an authentic part of the old 
poem. This impression is confirmed in another 
letter, correcting our mistake, addressed to 
us also by a clergyman, to whom all the facts 
of the modern adaptation of these celebrated 
stanzas appear to be well known. “The 
chorus, I should say, does not appear in 
Mr. Hawker’s poem; but on reading it, I 
recollected the burthen of a song which 
my mother, a Cornishwoman, had sung to 
me when a child, and saw at once that the 
two fragments belonged to the same ballad. 
My mother’s song was 


¢ And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 
There's twice ten thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why.’” 


THE “LOGGING” STONE. 


WE have another Cornish score to clear :— 
In an article entitled “Still on the Wing,” 
in No. 112 of Household Words, there ap- 


* Ecclesia ; a volume of Poems by the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, 
M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow, Cernwall. Oxford, 1840. 


peared an account of the overthrow of the 
famous Logan or “Logging” Stone ; which, 
although substantially correct, has been 
thought to have left a slur on the character 
|of a meritorious naval officer, not deserved, 
| With the view of removing it, we have lately 
'reeeived Lieutenant Goldsmith’s own version 
of his freak, written soon after it was perpe- 
| trated, and while he was being assailed with 
{the most inveterate censure by all the an- 
|tiquaries and newspapers of the locality, 
| Many statements exaggerated his culpability; 
jand, in order to clear himself in the eyes of 
|his mother—whose good opinion he most 
| coveted—he wrote to her the following ac- 
count of the affair :— 
Penzance, April 24, 1824, 

“Tne facts in question, my dear Mother, are 
these : 

“On the 8th of this month we were off the 
Land’s-End, near the spot where the Rock stood; 
Our boats were creeping along shore beneath it for 
some goods which, we suspected, might be sunk in 
the sands near it. I took the opportunity of landing 
to look at the Logan Rock with my mate; and, 
hearing that it was not in the power of man to 
remove it, I took it into my head to try my skill, 
and, at this time (half-past four o'clock, P.M.), the 
boats having finished what they had to do, andit 
blowing too fresh for them to creep any longer, I 
took them and their crew on shore with me, and, 
having landed at the foot of the rocks, we all 
serambled up the precipice. We had with us, at 
first, three hand-spikes, with which we tried to move 
the Rock, and could not do it. The hand-spikes 
were then laid aside, and the nine men who were 
with me took hold of the Rock by the edge, and, 
without great difficulty, set it in a rocking motion, 
which became so great, that I was fearful of bidding 
them try to stop it lest it should fall back upon us, 
and away it went unfortunately, clean over upon its 
side, where it now rests. There was not an instra- 
ment of any kind or description near the Rock 
when thrown over, except one hand-spike, and thatI 
had in my hand, but which was of no use in upsetting 
the Rock; and this is the ¢ruth, and nothing but 
the truth, as I hope for salvation. 

“For my part, I had no intention, or the most 
distant thought, of doing mischief, even had I 
thrown the Rock into the sea. I was innocently, at 
my God knows, employed, as far as any bad design 
about me. I knew not that this Rock was s0 
idolized in this neighbourhood, and you may 
imagine my astonishment when I found all Penzance 
in an uproar. I was to be transported at least; the 
newspapers have traduced me, and made me worse 
than a murderer, and the base falsehoods in them 
are more than wicked. But, here I am, my dear 
Mother, still holding up my head, boldly conscious 
of having only committed an act of inadverteneys 
Be not uneasy—my character is yet safe; and you 
have nothing on that seore to make you uneasy. I 
have many friends in Penzance: amongst them the 
persons most interested in the Rock, and many who 
were most violent now see the thing in its true 
light. I intend patting the bauble in its place 
again, and hope to get as much credit as I have 
anger for throwing it down.” 





We are furnished, also,. with. a copy of a 
letter from the agent of the proprietor of the 
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| burst from all who beheld it. 
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estate on which the Stone stands, and, con- 
sequently, of the Stone itself. That gentleman 
declares, “TI have no hesitation in stating that 
Ido not believe you had any intention of in- 
juring any one, and that you were not aware 
you should do so by upsetting the Logan 
Rock. From the moment you had reason to 
know the sensation produced by it, I can 
safely say that you have said and done every 
thing in your power to make amends.” 
Lieutenant Goldsmith at once set to work 
to restore the Rocking Stone to its place ; not 
by order of the Admiralty, but of his own 
accord. Tackle and men were freely furnished 
him from the dockyard. A graphic account 
of the feat appeared in the Royal Cornwall 
Gazette of the 6th of Noveinber, 1824 :— 


“The Logan Rock is in its place, and ‘logs’ 
again. Lieutenant Goldsmith has nobly repaired 
the error of a moment by a long trial of skill, and 
energy, and courage. I say courage, for it was 
a work of great peril; and wherever danger was, 


| there he was always foremost—under the weight of 


the mass of machinery, and on the edge of the pre- 
cipice. An engraving, which will shortly be pub- 
lished, will convey the best idea of the complicated 
machinery employed; and I shall content myself 
with barely observing, as a proof of the skill of the 
mode of applying it, that many Engineers had their 
doubts whether it could be so applied, and even 
when erected, they doubted whether it would be 
efficient. 

The moment, therefore. (on Friday last), when 
the men took their stations at the capstans was 
am anxious one, and when, after twenty minutes 
toil, Lieutenant Goldsmith announced from the 
stage, ‘It moves, thank God!’ a shout of applause 
Endeayour to con- 
ceive a group of rocks of the most grand and 
romantic appearance, forming an amphitheatre, with 
multitudes seated on its irregular masses, or clinging 
to its precipices: conceive a large platform carried 
across an abyss from rock to rock, and upon it three 
capstans anned by British seamen. Imagine the 
lofty masts which are seen rearing their heads, from 
which ropes are connected with chains in many a 
fold, and of massive strength. A flag waves over all : 
the huge stone is in the midst. Every eye is directed 
to the monstrous bulk. Will it break its chains ?— 
will it fall and spread ruin ?—or will it defy the 
power that attempts to stir it ?—will all the skill and 
energy, and strength, and hardihood, have been 
exerted in vain? We shall soon know: expectation 
sits breathless; and at last it moves. All's well. 
Such was the first half-hour. In two hours it was 
Suspended in the air, and vibrated: but art was 
triumphant, and held the huge leviathan fast. 

I will not detail the labour of two successive 
days: but come to the last moment. At twenty 
minutes past four on Tuesday afternoon a signal 
was given that the rock was in its place, and 
that it logged again. This was announced by a 
Spectator: but where was. Lieutenant Goldsmith ? 
why does not he announce it? He has called 
his men around him: his own and their hats are 
off: he is addressing them first, and calling upon 
them to return thanks to God, through whose aid 
alone the work had been done—a work of great 
peril and hazard, and by His blessing without loss 
of life or limb, 
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After this appropriate and solemn act, he called 
upon them to join in the British sailor’s testimony 
of joy, three cheers; and then turned with all 
his gallant men to receive the re-echoing cheers 
of the assembled multitude. More detailed 
accounts will be given ; but this hasty sketch may 
convey some idea of the scene. That Lieutenant 
Goldsmith, whose character—like the rock—is 
replaced on a firm basis, may have an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his great talents and brave spirit 
in the service of his profession, is the sincere wish 
of all this neighbourhood.” 





A DIP IN THE NILE. 


A TRAVELLER who comes home with the 
dust of Egypt on his shoes, and brings us 
cheerful talk from the bedside of our very old 
friend, the Nile, is always to be heard with 
pleasure. Mr. Bayle St. John, who talks to 
us agreeably of Father Nile, his landed pro- 
perty, his towns and villages, and villagers, 
through two volumes, entitled Village Life 
in Egypt, has, therefore, our ears at his dis- 
posal. We get into his book as we would 
get into a convenient bathing-machine, and 
roll down towards the famous river. Here 
we are with our heads bent over its waters, 
into which we are about to dip. 

The water fills our ears and blinds. our 
eyes, in which, blind though we are, a thou- 
sand lights are dancing. We sink while our 
heads swim, and we have a vision at once 
that we are true Egyptians, pious Moslems, 
and that we are at Cairo, during the Festival 
of the Prophet—a feast at which in the new- 
ness of our orthodoxy we are more particularly 
anxious to assist. The dancing lights before 
our eyes become a gay illumination, torches, 
lanterns flash to and fro, strings of lamps 
glitter among trees, the trees of the Esbekiyeh, 
the Hyde Park of Cairo. 

The Esbekiyeh is a place of spacious 
gardens, crossed by alleys, and surrounded 
by a broad drive under acacias and sycar 
mores. It is an hour after sunset, and 
we are walking, we think, on this ground 
between two rows of tents, all pouring 
streams of light out from within. We 
walk up to the grand feature of the scene, 
the Kayim, a row of four tall masts connected 
by a great entanglement of rigging, and over- 
hung with lamps of many kinds, the offerings 
of many people. By the light of this ship of 
Vauxhall that glitters down on moving 
turbans and tarbooshes, and irradiates the 
crowd in which we are becoming wedged, 
we see strange sights about us. Profane 
jokes and pious ejaculations, all of the true 
Egyptian Moslem cast, are gurgling, instead 
of the Nile water, in our ears; the sights are 
very phantom-like. The tents are occupied 
by holy dervises, who are at work therein, 
performing publicly for the religious edifica- 
tion of themselves and their beholders. Ina 
small tent dimly lighted, two or three are 
bounding frantically wp and down, like India- 
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rubber men. In another, dervises are pouring 
out their souls in perspiration under piles of 
cloaks and blankets. Ina large tent, brilliantly 
lighted with a wooden chandelier, sit thirty 
men all in a circle chatting, while a white- 
bearded dervise in the middle silently gets 
up his spiritual steam. He begins a measured 
chant, the chat ceases from the thirty mouths, 
and the thirty heads, all keeping time, turn 
slowly to the left, and look at the same 
instant over the thirty left shoulders. “Al—” 
ery thirty mouths together, and back work 
the thirty heads to the right, slowly and 
solemnly, till thirty faces look at once over 
thirty right shoulders: “—lah!” cry the 
thirty mouths. Then to the left for an Al— 
again; then to the right for a —lah! The 
white-beard in the middle gets his steam up 
more and more, chants faster and faster. The 
thirty faces turn faster and faster ; left, right : 
Al—lah! Left, right, left, right: Al-lah! 
Al-lah! Faster and faster, as if thirty men 
were furiously trying to shake off their 
thirty heads: Allahallahallahallah—the cry 
becomes no longer voice—a grunt, a howl. 
Excitement grows, the men can no longer sit 
still ; they leap to their feet, still wagging their 
heads incessantly, while their eyes roll, and 
their features writhe, and the wild grunt goes 
on to the praise of Allah. Turbans are 
shaken off, and shaven polls wag on; lips 
foam, but through them there still pours the 
incessant Allahallahallah. There are twenty- 
nine dervises, for one has fallen in a fit and has 
been dragged off into a corner by the heels. 
The motion of the twenty-nine is changed to 
a duck forward, which brings the nose into 
perpetual relation with the knees, and at 
each spasmodic bow “Allah” is now jerked 
out of the nine-and-twenty mouths in one 
spasmodic syllable, which seems to have 
been retched up from the nine-and-twenty 
stomachs. 

The time changes. It is still the Festival 
of the Prophet, but it is day, and we are wait- 
ing near the principal tent of the dervises 
to see the ceremony of the Doseh or the 
Trampling. Thousands of people are assem- 
bled, some on the top of a great wall, some on 
tree-tops, some on house-tops, others on the 
top of our own toes. There is room among 
the crowd, however, for some stalls that have 
been set up by boys and women who sell 
oranges, sweetmeats, and sherbet. What 
would be the pleasure of a spectacle from 
which there was absent that esthetic element 
of perfect refreshment represented at our own 
places of mental recreation by the body-sooth- 
ing apples, oranges, and ginger-beer? There 
is a stir now in the crowd; the sea of heads 
rises an inch or two, for the spectators are on 
tiptoe. Flags are to be seen coming from the 
direction of the Iron Gate ; most of them are 
green, inscribed with letters from the Koran. 
Clubmen who march before the flags hew out 


| of the crowd an alley about six feet wide. 
| We have felt the clubs, and have stood back, 
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and are rewarded for our sufferings by a 
place in the front row of the human hedge by 
which the lane is bounded. 

Two and two in a long file, the near hands 
of each pair clasped together, and the off | 
hands resting on the shoulders of the men | 
before them, down there comes rushing 
through the lane a torrent of about two 
hundred young dervises. As they come they | 
sway with an uniform automaton movement 
from side to side, gasping out “ Allah ;” they | 
are all pale and bathed in sweat ; they appear | 
to be all drunk with fanaticism, some perhaps | 
with a draught of something better, which | 
may help them to go through their pions | 
work. Suddenly all stop, fall flat upon their | 
faces, and arrange themselves side by side to | 
form a living: pavement, a sort of corduroy | 
road of men. 

Busy officials running to and fro fit all | 
the human logs together neatly, by adjusting | 
here an arm and there a leg. The logs, how. | 
ever, are not bound to lie quite still, but, on | 
the contrary, they are expected to keep up, and | 
do keep up, a convulsive twitching motion | 
through their bodies, while at the same time | 
these miserable men are all at work rubbing | 
their noses violently in the dust from side to | 
side, and grunting out the name of God in 
swinish accents. Some believing bystanders | 
are infected with the fierce plague of fanati; 
cism, and go down among the grovellers, 
There is a murmur,, a shout, and a dead 
silence, while the crowd sways eagerly | 
forward. A stout man, on a powerful horse, | 
surrounded by about a dozen attendants, 
moves at a quick walking pace over the pros- 
trate bodies. Each dervise receives the horse’s | 
tread over his loins; some throw up their 
heads and feet when the weight falls, writhing | 
like worms. The sheikh rides on and away. | 
The friends of the dervises run forward to 
pick them up, and whisper in their ears 
“ Wahed,” which means “ Declare the Unity of 
God.” Some can only groan, some are ina | 
swoon, some respond to the appeal with | 
foaming or with bleeding lips. A few have 
evidently passed through fanaticism into 
fits. There is a tall Arab who leaps like 
a fish whenever he is touched upon the 
breast. 

Faint with the pressure of the crowd and 
with the repulsive nature of the spectacle, 
our own heads become dizzy, and objects 
become indistinct before our eyes. Possibly 
that may be also the effect of the Nile flood 
into which we have dipped. They say thata 
whole life-story becomes present in the 
compass of a minute to the drowning man; 
the Nile may therefore set another vision or 
two swimming in our heads before we rise up 
to the surface. 

We are at the base of a pyramid of Dashour, 
and climb up to the entrance. A long, sloping 
gallery leads us down to a low passage, 
through which we creep with labour among 
huge stones into a gloomy chamber. 
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stifling sense of heat oppresses us, but from 
this cNamber—a vault of overlapping stones 
| which meet at the height of about forty feet 
over our heads—we crawl upon our faces 
through a passage some twelve inches high 
and roughly paved, a group of pale men, each 
| with a taper in his hand, the nose of one upon 
| the heels of another, all rapidly becoming 
| purple and perspiring out of every pore. The 
Peat is frightful. Smothered voices from 
behind protest against the dust kicked up in 
| front, and the reply comes back from the 
front in stifled groans. We wriggle des- 
| perately onwards through this worm-hole, 
Put no end appears. 
| end, how can we get back to the light again ? 
At length the first head and the first right 
arm that holds a taper is thrust out into an 
| open expanse ; a minute more and one man 
| stands upright, giddy and faint, dripping with 
| perspiration, The rest follow, dusty-haired 
| and purple-featured. This chamber is pre- 
' cisely like the one we just now quitted. We 
| ascertain this fact, and work our way back to 
regain the fresh air of the desert, the expanse 
| of which we then see from the summit of the 
same pyramid swelling away in stony waves. 
| A fox breaks from his hole under our feet, 
, and runs before us. 

Again we are about to burrow. The chief 
| pyramid of the Sakkarah group rises from its 
|| vast pedestal of rocky desert in five great 
| steps, that together reach a height of some 
three hundred feet. We are impelled to 
worm our way into its heart. The entrance, 
at the bottom of a great hole, is about forty 

aces from its northern front; we climb 
own, one by one, each making an avalanche 
of sand and rubbish, and enter, following an 
Arab. Turning his back to the entrance, 
each of us crawls in, feet first, while his 
mouth and his eyes fill with dust ; the Arab 
takes each by the legs and pulls him then 
| along a narrow passage, under a block of 
| stone, the lintel of the ancient doorway. Here 
| we have space to sit as we are pulled in by 
| the Arab, and talk to one another with 
| abated breath, by taper-light. Now we 
|, descend in file along steep winding passages 
| cut in the rock, our tapers throwing about 
shadows that mysteriously come and go, and 
| seem more real than we ourselves appear 
| while treading thus upon the paths of a dead 
| world, Passages branch off, upwards, down- 
wards ; we go on and down as if bound for 
| the bowels of the earth. Sometimes the 
gallery expands in a vast crevice overhead ; 
sometimes it narrows to a hole; sometimes 
we drop down as into a shallow well, and 
travel on again. At length we come into an 
open space, to which we see no boundary but 
a thick wall of darkness, in which our tapers 
cannot at first makea breach. As we become 
accustomed to the gloom, our eyes discern 
four walls of rocks rising around us, broken 
by the black mouths of passages or alcoves, 
but the roof we cannot sée ; for, high above 
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our heads, beyond the power of the tapers, is 
a veil of darkness, We collect materials and 
kindle a great fire, about which we sit in the 
red light, upon great blocks of stone that 
make confusion on the floor; and now we 
see, a hundred feet above our heads, the root 
of the great cave, all scooped out of the rock ; 
the entire substance of the pyramid presses 
above it. In the centre of the cave a grand 
column of granite, fitted upon a hole, conceals 
a mystery. So might a demon be confined ; 
and we, perhaps, are actors in some adventure 
of the old days of enchantment. In a corner’ 
we may find a goblet, which we break ; and, 
when we break it suddenly, the cave will 
shake, the granite column fall in powder from 
the hole it covers, and a resplendent fairy, 
who had been imprisoned in that cave by a 
malignant sorcerer, will rise and reward us 
with a plate upon which food never fails, and 
a bunch of everlasting grapes that distil at a 
wish any wine in the world, from Burgundy 
and Port down to the Greek resinous abomi- 
nations. We do not, however, seek in any 
way like this to accomplish the adventure of 
the cave ; we leave the fire behind us flicker- 
ing and leaping to the lofty roof that is again 
hung with the tapestry of darkness, and 
struggle onward through another passage, 
half choked with great blocks of stone. It 
was a handsome gallery a long, long time ago, 
and lined with painted alabaster ; now it leads 
us among dismal branching passages, which 
stifle us with heat and dust, and the Egyptian 
darkness that defies our tapers. We are glad 
when we get out again into the bright light 
of an Egyptian day. 

Again we are creeping under ground into 
the ibis mummy pits. A faint gleam of 
light at the bottom of the descent shows 
where the Arab is, who has sped on too 
hastily before us. We have passed out of 
the narrow passage through which we were 
forced to crawl ; the walls have retreated on 
each side ; the roof has abruptly ascended, but 
we cannot stand up. We are upon a slope of 
sand that gently slides us on, one after the 
other, with our heads all downward. It is 
impossible, without making the matter worse, 
to attempt either to get upor turn. We look 
a-head and see the stream of sand before us 
pouring in a gentle cataract over the edge of 
a square well, too broad to offer any hope 
of help by reaching out towards its sides. We 
_ on; but, as each head passes over the 

rink of the well, the swarthy face of the 
Arab is discovered looking up for it. The 
Arab stands with his outstretched legs planted 
upon two projections, close under the cataract 
of sand and stone; and, catching us as we 
come, plants us in safety. We are soon all 
down and roaming along galleries into 
chamber after chamber, into chambers by 
the hundred, some of them huge caves, and 
all the catacombs of ibises. 

Rising now and shaking the Nile water 
from our faces, we look out over the surface 
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of the river. On one side the masts of an 
anchored boat lean against a grove of locust 
trees, in which a cloud of pigeons comes to 
settle, loading them as if with huge white 
flowers. On the opposite bank a long dense 
wood of sycamores and acacias just allows 
the setting sun to be seen in fragments like 
‘a distant conflagration. .A mass of strangely- 
contorted clouds, with broken rainbows here 
and there, tapestries nearly the whole circuit 
of the heavens. The lake-like reach of the 
river is steeped in the most gorgeous colours. 
It glows full of light from brim to brim, and 
burning eddies and rosy. ripples come 
trembling up to kiss our cheeks as we are 
bathing. The world below, borrowing all 
the beauty of the heavens, seems to borrow 
also their transparency, and shines and 
glitters as if about to dissolve like a soap 
bubble. 

On the shore we observe the gisrs or em- 
bankments, of heights varying from ten to 
twenty feet, by which communication is kept 
up between the villages. These gisrs are 
pierced here and there by sluice-gates, for they 
are accompanied by a system of canals, which 
in the summer become dry and choked with 
mud, To keep canals and gisrs in repair 
much labour is required, and this the ‘fellahs, 
or Egyptian villagers, are forced to furnish 
at wages that will barely maintain life even 
in Egypt. A gang of five or six hundred fellahs 
—men, women, and children—may be met 
often by the traveller, listlessly at work with 
mattock and basket, under the eyes of ap- 
pointed taskmasters—Arabs, like themselves 
—armed with swords and whips. And though, 
by taking earth to raise the gisr from the 
neighbouring canal which they have also to 
deepen, they might get through two labours 
with the toil of one, they may be seen 
actually digging here and there deep, useless 
holes in a field covered with green corn. 

The villagers of Egypt are good fellows, 
but they have no motive to industry. Much 


of their life is spent in task labour, and if; 
| three rooms, each reached by a separate door 


they earn more for themselves than bare 
subsistence, any superfluity that they may 
be discovered to possess is wrung from them 
by the officers of government. Extortion 
and cheating, garnished abundantly with 
blows, pervade the whole system of govern- 
ment in Egypt. The Governors of the great 
provinces are Turks, but the minor districts 
all have native officers of peasant origin, 


called Nazirs, who bring to the village doors | 


the system of oppression. They are not 
loved the worse for it. They do as they are 
done by; they are beaten, and they beat. 
Excessive taxes are of course demanded of 
the fellahs, who of course, if they be re- 
spectable refuse to pay, of course are horsed 
in Eton style, and suffer the naboot. 
are honourable, and the man is to be envied 
who has suffered most, and allowed the least 
uantity of money to be tortured from him. 
t is all done in a quiet family way. The 


'raiters, covered thickly with clay. The 


Blows | 





rooms, furnished with mud divans raised 
a few inches from the floor. Its most im- 


ecspenninie irises gee 
sheikh of a hamlet sits under the palms in 
his eee. The fellah who has paid 
his quarterly tax and taken his naboot by 
way of assurance that no more can be ex- 
tracted from him, goes and squats down ag 
easily as in his sore condition he is able, 
quietly to see the same process gone through 
with his neighbour, accepts a pipe from a 
friend whose turn is yet to come, and slil 
boasts of the few fuddahs he has saved, 
though he had held them in reserve under 
his tongue to pay in case the torture should 
prove unendurable. The sheikh appeals to 
Allah and the Prophet, does a hard day’s 
work, and when he has raised the amount 
that he thinks sufficient, goes home in ho 
that he may be able in his turn to keep back 
a small proportion for himself. The Nazir 
of the district, however, keeps an eye upon 
he sheikhs of the villages, whose turn it 
now is to suffer, for the Nazir wants enough 
to satisfy the Governor of his province— 
through whose hands the money next will 
pass—and at the same time to yield a portion 
to his private pocket. But the Governor, 
who also wants to pocket pickings, holds the 
naboot over the Nazirs, and so on through 
every step. 

When not collecting taxes, the sheikh is 
admired in the village as its most respectable 
first citizen. The fellahs treat him with 
respectful familiarity. The principal men of 
the village—the oldest and best behaved— 
collect about him in the evening, and talk 
politics over the pipe and the coffee cup. 

Many of the Egyptian villages are mere 
miserable heaps of huts, around and amon 
which rise palm trees, one or more of whi 
belongs to each family. There is no visible 
mosque, but a room is generally set apart 
for public prayer. In larger villages the | 
houses are still chiefly of one story, but 
many have an upper room used as a dwelling, 
with stores, donkeys, goats, and other pro- 








| perty below. The upper floor is reached by 


an external staircase, and contains two or 


from the open landing. The roof is of palm 
sheikh’s house is, of course, on a larger scale, 
and in the neighbourhood of some populous 
villages are to be seen neat white houses 
in gardens, belonging to Nazirs and other 
great men. In such villages there is also 
commonly a grain store. The mosque is 
known by a pepper-box minaret, or an 
indented parapet of a terrace in the Saracenic¢ 
style. There is a coffee-house with a carved 
woodwork front, a barber’s shop with lofty 
narrow divans, and a square roofed with 





dhourra stalks, through which the sunlight 
filters upon stalls called shops, and women 
squatted on the ground who offer for sale 
trays of bread and heaps of vegetables. 

The house of an ordinary villager has two 
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rtant article of furniture is the Furn. 
That is a kind of permanent bedstead, built 
of brick, and containing an arched stove. 
This provides warmth in winter, and it is 
the cooking-place. The whole family sleeps 
sometimes, in cold weather, on the furn, 
which being fed with dung fuel, is maintained 
all night at a gentle heat. There are no chairs 
and tables, of course ; but there is sometimes 
a dish-stand a few inches high, and there are 
a few earthen dishes, bowls, and water-jars. 
This dwelling has low doors, and windows 
about six inches square. 

The fellah is apt to play the master in his 
household, as the master is played to himself 
out of doors. A great part of the land of 
Egypt belongs as estate to the Pacha and a 
few great landed proprietors, who farm it 
out. The people go with the soil: each 
peasant has a small allotment which he cul- 


tivates when he is able, but the man who} 


farms the estate on which he lives has a 
right to his labour, and the giving of wages 
is often merely optional. 
or personal service, the Egyptian villager 
is made to pay back ninety-five per cent. 
upon the produce of his labour. 

For this plunge into the Nile and gossip 
upon Village Life in Egypt, we are indebted 
altogether to the pleasant book of Mr. Bayle 
St. John. 
ingly, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MADIAI. 


Havine received permission from the 
Tuscan Secretary of State to visit the Madiai 
in the prisons where they are severally ex- 
piating their enormous crime of possessing a 
Bible, we determined to take the husband 
first in order, for, by a refinement of cruelty, 
they are confined in separate prisons, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Francesco Madiai is confined in Volterra, 
a desolate town situated on a bleak hill in 
the midst of the Tuscan Maremme, but to 
the antiquary full of interest for its Etruscan 
remains, and to the lover of art as being the 
centre and place of manufacture for those 
alabaster ornaments which—from the tame 
and insipid snow-white baskets of the 
chimney-piece of a ladies’ academy, to the 
classic vases of agate-alabaster in the cabinet 
of the connoisseur—are found as ornaments 
in almost every country. 

Volterra may be approached from Florence 
on two sides, either by Poggiabonsi or by 
Pontadera ; we were recommended the latter 
as an easier, though longer road. 

Having taken our places by the railway 
from Florence, amid the parting smiles of an 
old flower-girl—who, as she forced her carna- 
tions upon us, tried to infuse into those 
smiles something of the sweetness of younger 
days—we steamed along, at some sixteen miles 
an hour, as far as Pontadera. Here, after 
refusing the invitation of a voluble vetturino 
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In money, or kind, | 


We pay our thanks to him accord-| 
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to be conducted to the now deserted lakes 
of Montecatino, we effected an arrangement 
for Volterra at a price about the half of what 
he asked, and probably twice as much as he 
expected. The road was unexceptionable: 
such as we Englishmen are in the habit of 
assuming to be peculiar to MacAdam and 
ourselves. When seven miles from Volterra 
in distance, and two hours in time, the town 
with its fortress was seen crowning theheights, 
and apparently quite near at hand. From 
this point the whole route presented the 
wildest scene of desolation, as the soil con- 
sists of a cold white clay on which not a 
blade of verdure will grow, and which rain 
and torrents have worn away into romantic 
shapes, leaving the upper surface bare 
and full of cracks. The whole country, as 
far as the eye can see, has such an appear- 
ance as one might imagine the earth to 
have presented when the Deluge first sub- 
sided, 

Under the walls of the town, we overtook - 
a party of holiday-making “artists” in 
alabaster, and were told that, by accompany- 
ing them up a steep foot-path to the left, we 


|should arrive half-an-hour before our car- 


riage, which had to wind its way up the 
zigzags. 

Arrived at the hotel, our landlord made 
much boast of “some Englishmen” who had 
been “staying for the last month with him.” 


‘This turned out to be a true Samaritan who, 


with his son, had devoted all that time to 
cheering the sinking spirits, strengthening 
the drooping mind, and enlivening the solitary 
hours, of the poor prisoner we came to 
see. 

As our time was limited, and we could not 
visit the prison before ten next morning, 
we arranged for an early inspeetion of 
the Etruscan remains in the Museum, being 
the most perfect collection of tombs (some 
of them, probably, but little later than the 
time of tee that exists in Europe. It 
would be foreign from our subject to detail the 
treasures of this striking coilection ; but we 
may pause to notice one singular custom, 
which, if now adopted, would cause a complete 
revolution in epitaphs. Many of the older 
tombs represent, in the sculptured relief with 
which all are decorated, the passage of the 
soul to its destined state for the future. The 
spirit of the departed is mounted on horse- 
back, and led on either by a good’ angel io 
realms of bliss, or by a bad spirit, with a 
huge hammer over his shoulder, to the place 
of torment. We could well fancy the em- 
barrassment that would be experienced by 
the surviving relations in deciding so im- 
portant a point as the nature of the entab- 
lature, and what a convincing and permanent 
proof it would afford of their opinion of the 
departed. In one instance, a departed spirit, 
whose horse, urged on by the bad angel, is 
conducting him at full speed to the regions of 
torment, is represented as pulling hard at 
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the bridle until he has fairly brought the | 
horse’s head aside even to the shoulder—and | 
yet still progressing downward. 

The hour for our admission into the prison | 
having arrived, we presented our order, | 
which seemed a mere matter of form, as our 
visit had been evidently announced before- 
hand. As Francesco Madiai was in the, 
infirmary, we were conducted first over other | 
parts of the prison, in which every prisoner | 
is not only confined separately, but does his 
work and takes his exercise separately. Each 
man is put to the work which he followed 
before his committal, so that, as each cell was | 
opened, we saw hatters, carpenters, weavers, | 
and even blacksmiths, at work. The cells 
were all clean and well ventilated, a separate 
cell being usually provided for each, so that | 
except in very rare cases no prisoner sleeps 
in his workshop. The diet was much the 
same as they would have been used to out- 
side, while a portion of the produce of extra 
labour was permitted to be laid out in 
extra delicacies, thus affording this first 
incentive to even the least impressionable of 
rational beings. 

Long corridors ran throughout the building 
with these cells on each side of them, and at 


the central spot was a small square space, | 
where a crucifix is set up and the mass per- 
formed, so that care is taken to give to all| 
the prisoners the comfort of religious services, 
except the unfortunate Madiai, whose de- 


rivation in this respect is a severe, though | 
inevitable, aggravation of their sufferings. | 
The refusal of their Bible and other devotional 
books is an unnecessary, cruel, and dangerous | 
feature in their solitary confinement. 

Wefound Francesco in acomfortable room of 
the infirmary, and the exemption which his 
illness procured him from prison discipline and 
prison dress, along with the hopes of a speedy 
release which he seemed to entertain, gave 
him a more cheerful air than we afterwards 
found in his unfortunate wife. We had a 
long conversation with him in French, this 
language being adopted at his own request, in 
order that the governor and doctor —who, I 
conclude, had been ordered to be present— 
might hear it. 

We did not feel ourselves bound to alter on 
this account what would otherwise have been 
the tenor of our conversation. As we had | 
come with no intention of embittering his | 
mind against the powers that be, no interrup-| 
tion was offered by either of those present. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the 
whole conversation and manner of the poor | 
prisoner. His references to Scripture, which 
one naturally looked for in one whose love 
for it was his whole crime and must form 
his whole consolation, were frequent. But 
all such quotations were perfectly free from 
cant or affectation, and seemed to be but 
the utterings of his heart. 

He was evidently much cheered by our 
visit, and his evenness of spirit and noble 








calmness seemed to make an impression, even 
on the governor of the prison. 

The route to the prison of Lucca is over 
much more beaten ground. Sparing you, 
therefore, as we rested at Pisa, all raptures 
over the unequalled grouping of the leaning 
tower, the Cathedral, a the Baptistery, in 
one noble space, we will invite you to enter 
the “Ergastolo” at Lucca. The arrange- 
ments of the prison are similar, though in 
some respects inferior, to those at Volterra, 
but it alone contains female as well as male 
prisoners. The proportion of the former 
throughout Tuscany is very small—under 
fifty females, to upwards of two thousand 
males, 

We found poor Rosa suffering from head- 
ache, depressed in spirits, still liable to pain 
from her old spinal complaint, and, after 
repeated disappointments, unwilling to admit 
of hope. In her odious striped prison dress, 
with her hair cut to the prison regulations, 
and a cotton handkerchief over her head, 


'those who had known her in her happier 


days would with difficulty have recognised 
her now. She was, however, well supported 
from within ; though she spoke of her arrest 


'as having come upon her like a thunder- 


clap. Her chief anxiety seemed to be to con- 
ceal her own sufferings from her husband, 
and to have more certainty as to the state 
of his health, shattered as she knew it to be. 

She had received visits from two remarkable 
personages—no less than the Grand Duchess 
and the Archbishop. How so exalted a 
personage as the former could have visited 
her in her cell, and for such an offence, with- 
out such a visit resulting in a pardon, I am 
at a loss to conceive. 

Nor is it less singular that one charged 
with, and pronounced guilty of “Open im- 
piety in the way of proselytizing,” should 
have been twice requested by the archbishop 
to “pray for him.” 

Having given a temperate and scrupulously 
unexaggerated account of the present position 
of these unfortunate persons, we may with 
greater confidence solicit attention to the 
following statement, which should strike a 
chill on every heart, including even the hearts 
of their oppressors. It is our firm belief that if 
their present sentence be carried out, or evep 
if their present punishment be continued mach 
longer, their lives will be sacrificed. ‘Time 
will show how far we are correct in our 
view of the present state of their health. 
We have done our duty in testifying to what 
we saw and know—the awful responsibility 
must rest with others. 
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